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Vou. XXIII, Ssconp SeErtEs. 


—— 


EXPERIMENTS ON GRASS LAND. 


Durixe the past year we made some experiments 














with artificial manures as a top-dressing for grass 
land, the results of which may not prove wholly 
quinteresting to the readers of the Genesee Farmer. 

The ground selected for the experiments was a 
timothy meadow, six years from seeding. The land 
had never been manured. The manures were sown 
broadcast, May 9th, 1861. The hay from the vari- 
ous plots was accurately weighed, and the follow- 


ing are the resulis: 
Hay cut per 








Plot. Kind of fertilizer. Peunds per 
acre. acre—lbs, 
i PPD cssesceconsecese esos 2,330 
2. Supery phate of Lime,.... 400 2,660 
B. Plasteg®.... ccc. 2. coceeces 250 2,950 
B, Salt. Be cccccccvccccccccccce 150 2,960 
5. Unieathed Ashes, .......... su0 8,620 
Unleached Ashes, ........ 8N0 } . 
6. i Superphosphate of Lime,.. 400 f 4.680 
i Univached Ashes, 2s f 
i ‘. { Plaster of Paris,.......... 250 8,700 
BRIO GOMER) 25.00 covccesscee sees 8,330 
9. Sulphete of Ammonia,...... 400 4,560 
Sulphate of Ammonia, .... 460 
10. toupee phate of Lime,.. 400 5,080 
Sulphate of Ammonia, .... 490 
it. J Superphomphate of Lime... 400 5,560 
Unleached Ashes, . ...... 00 
1%. No manure, .......cccc cece ove ° 2,600 


Between plots No. 5 and 6 there was an open 
drain, and we skipped a huncred yards or s9 on 
each side of the drain, from fear that there might 
be some difference in the quélity of the soil. In 
view of this fact, the most likdy way to get at the 
real significance of the results will be to compare 
plots No. 2, 8, 4, and 5, with the “no manure” 
plot No. 1;.and plots No. 6 aad 7 with the “no 
manure” plot No. 8; and plots No. 9, 10 and 11, 
with “no manure” plot No. 12. 

Knowing from previous experience that in mak- 
ing such experiments it is not easy to get land of 
even quality, we left three plots without manure of 
any kind, in order, as much as possible, to guard 
against errors from this source. The results show 
how necessary is such a precaution. Thus the 
three plots without manure of any kind gave the 

| following results; 
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No 1. 
ETT es, SP Pte pe lac | ema 2,330 
|, St Seer Pe ere ee ee 8430 
ely Eph etknnbaneuedes 6400400000saseennnaces 2,600 


Such inequality in land that appeared to the 
eye to be ordinarily even, and which had been 
previously subjected to the same treatment, is very 


|remarkable, and shows how careful we should be 
| . : . : 
in drawing conclusions from the results obtained 


from a single year’s experiment. 

We put the results on record, however, and shall 
not attempt to draw many conclusions from thein, 
intending to repeat the experiments next season. 

One result, however, is very marked. It was 
quite manifest during the whole season, and there 
can be no doubt in regard to it: The plots that 
were dressed with ammonia gave a very much greater 
quantity of produce than any others. 

In two or three weeks after the manures were 


sown, the effect of the ammonia was distinetly seen 


in the much darker color of the grass, and by the 
middle of June the outside line of plot No. 11 rose 
up like a wall between it and the “no manure” 
plot No. 12. It could be distinetly seen from the 
road, thirty or forty rods distant. A farmer who 
saw it at this time remarked that “he had never 
seen grass before.” 

There is one fact that we must not furget to 
mention. The superphosphate and ashes on plot 
No. 6, brought in a large quantity of red clover. 
The effect in this particular was very marked. On 
plot No. 7, with ashes and plaster, there was also 
a little clover, but not one-tenth as much as from 
the superphosphate and ashes. In Mr. Lawes’ 
grass experiments in the old park at Rothamstead, 
the same result was obtained. The plots which 
received alkalies and phosphates produced hay 
containing much clover and other leguminous 
grasses, while those dressed with ammonia pro- 
duced hay composed almost entirely of grasses 
proper (such as timothy, etc.). These results on 
grass land that had not been plowed for centuries, 
are very remarkable, and Mr. Lawes concludes fram 
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these and other experiments that clover needs more 
phosphates and alkalies (potash and soda) in the 
soil than are needed by the grasses, This has been 
. clearly proved to be the case in regard to wheat, 
which: is botanically a grass, and is probably true 
of barley, oats and rye, as well as of timothy and 
other grasses. 

The one distinct resu!t of these experiments, is 
that the manures which have the 
greatest effect on grass land must be 
rich in ammonia. The way to get such 
manure, is not to buy sulphate of am- 
monia, but to feed out to the animals 
on the farm plenty of clover hay, peas, 
vileake, ete. This will give a manure 
rich in ammonia, as well as in phos- 
phates, potash, soda, and all other in- 
gredients of plant-food. Such manure ~ 
will be good on grass land, good for 
corn, good for wheat—good, in fact, 
for every crop that is grown on the farm. 

As to the economy of using ashes, plaster, salt, 
superphosphate, and other mineral manures on 
grass land, each reader must judge for himself. 
Our own opinion is that such manures are better 
for leguminous plants, such as clover, beans and 
peas, than for the ceralia, wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
timothy, etc. 


es 





SCLUBLE FOOD FOR sTOCK. 


Tue Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society 
contains an article showing the advantages of sup- 
plying animals with water in which meal has been 
dissolved. The writer says: “ Knowing well the 
advantage of giving a jaded horse a drink of meal 
and water, 1 conelnded it would answer equally 
well to keep my water-trough in the farmyard con- 
tinually supplied with any kind of meal that happen- 
ed to be in readiness—such as rape and linseed cakes 
in powder, ground beans, barley, etc. Water is a 
powerful solvent, and the nutritious properties con- 
tained in the meal must necessarily be found in a 
state of solution, and available for the stock of all 
kinds drinking at the trough.” 

The method employed to provide the stock with 
the meal and water is shown in the accompanying 

' diagram. 

No. 1 is the water-trough nearest the pump, 
into which the meal should be first received; it 
should always stand half full of water. 

No. 2. Farm-yard trough, containing the meal 
and water, at which young and old stock drink 
daily. 
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No. 3. Pump. 

No. 4. Lead pipe, conveying the mixture tp 
farmyard trough. 

No, 5. Pump water-pipe flowing rapidty into 
No. 1, and distarbing the mixture. 

No. 6. Water level in No. 1 trough. 

It is important the troughs should be a good siz 











i—the larger the better—and fully three feet deep ; 





but this must depend on the quantity of water re. 
quired. The trough (No. 2) should be placed afew 
inches higher than No. 1, to prevent the per. 
son pumping from letting the mixture run over 
and causing waste. The pipe (No. 4) should not 
be less than 14-inch bore, and proteéted from frost, 

This plan of preparing soluble wool for stock is 
attended with the additional labor only of putting 
the meal into No. 1. All the rest is self acting, 
the water being set in motion by its own gravity, 
Some experience is necessary to determine the 
quantity of meal used; perhaps half a pound per 
head per day would be a fair allowance. 





Cuvursine in Winrer.—You can not get batter 
out of miik, if thereis none in it. Feed the cows 
well, and thus secure good milk, and there is not 
much trouble in charning even in winter. Keep 
the cream in a warm room till it turns somewhat 
sour. Let the chum be scalded before putting in 
the cream, so that it will be well heated through 
and not cool the cream. Let the cream beats 
temperature of 65 to 70°, and there will not be 
much difficulty in making the butter come. We 
see it stated that if a little rennet is added to the 
cream just before churning, it will help materially. 
We think this quite likely, as it would help to gen- 
erate lactic acid. But do not put in too mach. 








Prorits oF Bews.—S. N. Grant, of Iowa, says 
he is satisfied that, with proper care, a swarm of 
bees will yield as much profit asacow. They pro- 
vide their own food, and come home at night, and 
are little or no trouble. 
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A FEW WORDS ON POULTRY. 

Ox opening the last number of the Quarterly 
Journal of Agriculture and the Transactions of 
the Highland and Agricultural Society of Svot- 
lund, one of the ablest agricultural periodicals of 
Great Britain, we were considerably surprised to 
find the leading article devoted to Poutrrr! 

The farmers of England have looked upon poul- 
try raising as rather a small business. There are 
plenty of amateur chicken fanciers, and nowhere 
have game-cocks re- 
ceived more attention, 
[ut as a branch of 
raval indastry, as & 
rewiunerative pursuit 
furnishing wholesome 
food for the people, 
poultry, as a species 
of live stock appro- 
oriately connected 
with farm manage- 
ment, has hitherto as 
a general rule been 
neglected. STEVENS, 
in his unrivalled Book 
of the Farm, speaks 
of this neglect in 
terms of censure. 
“The supposition,” 
he says, “that. any 
farmer should devote 
apart of Ais time to 
the consideration of poultry, is regarded by him as 
an unpardonable affront on his manhood. Women 
wily, in his estimation, are fit for such a charge— 
and doubtless they are, and would do it well too, 
were they not begrudged of every particle of good 
food they may bestow en poultry.” 

We do not think American farmers are quite as 
bad as this, but s¥ll poultry does not receive as 
much care and attention as might be profitably be- 
stowed upon them, 

There is such a thing, however, as keeping too 
much poultry. They do not thrive when kept to- 
gether in too large numbérs. The most profitable 
vay is to keep only as many as can obtain a good 
portion of their food from worms, insects and the 
vaste of the house, stables and bamyard. They 
vill need additional food at some seasons, but the 
main supply should be derived from sources that 
vould otherwise run to waste. 





The chicken fever of 1851-5, though ridiculous 











CREVECGUR COCK. 





lough in some of its phases, had nevertheless the 





effect of inducing @ more ge.eral attention to the 
raising and management ot poultry. The rage for 
pig chickens has subsided. We hear little of the 
wonderful feats of roosters that can eat corn off the 
top of a flour barrel without stretching their necks ; 
but nevertheless the influence of the large Asiatic 
breeds is still felt-—and felt, we think, on the whole 
for good. They have improved the size, if not the 
quality, of our common fowls, and given us better 
layers and larger eggs. There is still room, however, 
for the improvement 
of our stock of fowls 
by the introduciion 
of new breeds and by 
the judicious crossing 
of the old. The 
rapidity with which 
fowls multiply soon 
enables the breeder to 
correct any defects 
that may appear in 
his stock, and a few 
years attention to the 
subject would enable 
anyone to change his 
coarse, large-boned, 
profitless fowls into a 
race possessed of ev- 
ery desirable feature 
of form and quality. 

M. LaverGne, an 
able French writer, 
and author of a work on the “ Rural Economy of 
England, Scotland and Iréland,” after admitting 
that England is far ahead of France in nearly every 
department of agriculture, says: “ But France re- 
taliates in another branch of animal products, 
which is hardly reckoned in England, but is very 
considerable with us—that of the poultry-yard. 
We have long done for our poultry what the Eng- 
lish are now doing for their cattle, sheep and pigs. 
We have developed them with respect to preco- 
cious fattening, and general tenderness; we have 
added to their fineness, whiteness and exquisite 
flavor.” 

The dryer climate of France, as compared with 
England, is one reason assigned by M. Laverene 
of the superiority of the French poultry, and for 
the same reason we ought to excel in this coun- 
try, as our climate is even less humid than that of 
France. . The Journal of Agriculture demurs to 
the opinion of Laverews, and thinks that want of 
care and skill in breeding, rather than humidity of 
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climate is the reason why English poultry has not | logne to determine which breed: produces the yoo 
ost 

eggs, the Houdans stood third. (See Genesee For. 
mer for November, 1861,.p. 331.) The eggs » 
OSS ate 


beautifully white and of considera 


attained the excellence of the French. Though 
originating in Asia, fowls have accompanied man 





ble sing 
Like all breeds that lay long and plenti. 
fully, the hens are not very good site, 
The chickens are more easily reared than 
any other French breed, and are Jess jp, 
cli:ed to wander and pilfer than ing 
others. 

The Créveceur is another popnly 
French breed. For general utility it § 
one of ‘the very best varieties, and ; 
in most genera] nse for the table, Ty 
body of the cock is bulky, somewhy 
square, short and broad, and low on tl 
legs; plamage dense and copious, the 
or black, with bronze, bluish and greenig, 
reflections on the neck and long feather 
M. Jacgre, an experienced poultry bre. 
er, says that this breed * certainly pm. 
duces the most excellent fowls which ». 
pear in the French markets. Its bon 





are even lighter than those of the Ho. 

Pe et dan; its flesh is finer, shorter, white 
into all quarters of the globe, and they have a] and more readily takes on fat. The pullets ared 
extraordinary precocity, since they may be puty 





plasticity of constitution which soon enables them 
to adapt themselves to the most varied cir- 
cumstances. In Holland, 
The water-land of Dutchmen and of ditches— 

a country which it is difficult to determine 
whether it belongs to earth or ocean, fowls 
succeed admirably when properly treated, 
and yet the atmosphere has been described 
as consisting of aqueous vapor, tobacco 
smoke, and an odor of gin. Although it is 
true that fowls are raised in great perfec- 
tion in such a climate, it does not follow, 
however. that a dryer atmosphere like that 
of France and America is not more suitable. 

One of the most popular breeds of fowls 
in France is the Houdan. It is reared and 
fattened on the farms around Mantes, and im- 
mense quantities are sent to Paris. We an- 
nex a portrait of a Houdan cock. This breed 
is somewhat above the ordinary size, with a 
round body, well developed and set on short 
legs ;- plumage sprinkled with black and white 
feathers. Like the Dorkings, they have five 
toes. Among the recommendations of this 
breed are the lightness of their bones and the 
fineness and bulk of their flesh. They are 
besides admirable layers. In the trials recently | to fatten at the age of two and a half or thr 
made in the Zodlogical Gardens of the Boisde Bou- | months, and they are ready for the table fiftes 





LA FLECHE COCK. 
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days after. At five months a fowl of this race has | 


hed its full perfection both as to weight and 
quality. A poularde—that is, a pullet deprived of 
the power of reproduction—of five or six months 
attains the weight of 64 Ibs; a pullet of six months, 
fattened, weighs from 7 to 8} lbs. It is this race 
that prodnces the fine poulardes and pullets sold in 
Those of the Houdan. race, 


reac 


the markets of Paris. 
although of a superior quality, only come after 
em. The Crévecceur is the first race in France 
for delicacy of flesh, ease of fattening, and preco- 
city, and I believe that it is the first in the world 
in these respects. It is one of the best also for 
crossing; all experiments go to prove that when 
crossed with the pure Cochin China, or with the 
progeny of a pure Crévecceur and a pure Cochin 
China, they produce a hardy race, of large size 
and very delicate taste. 

The hen produces large eggs, and is an excellent 
jayer: in the comparative trials lately made in the 
Zodlogical Gardens, she was second in this respect. 
But she scarcely ever sits, and the eggs must there- 
fure bé hatched by other fowls. In many parts of 
France, turkey hens are made use of for this pur- 
pose, as they can be taught to sit almost at any 
time.” 

The only other French breed to which we have 
space to allude, and that very briefly, is that of La 
Fiéche. In an erect position, the cock is much the 
tallest of all the French races, the body appearing 
smaller than it really is, owing to the feathers lying 
close to the skin. The plumage is entirely black, 
with the occasional exception of some of the short 
feathers ot the head and neck being white, and the 
long feathers of the wings and tail being tinged 
with green and violet retlections. The head and 
wattles somewhat resemble the Spanish. They 
fatten very readily, and the flesh is of the best 
quality. Eggs good and of remarkable size. Asa 
layer, La Fléche stood fourth in the experimental 
trial, the Dorking coming next. The Nankin and 
and Brahma Pootras, it will be recollected, stood 
first in this trial as the most prolific layers. 


How Much Wuear vo we Ear?—We do not 
recollect seeing any satisfactory answer to this 
question. In England it is estimated that each 
person, on an average, requires siz bushels of 
In this country, especially in 





wheat per annum, 
some sections, Indian corn enters so largely into 
the consumption that it is more than probable that 
a much less quantity of wheat per head is con- 
sumed here. Again, as a rule, more meat is con- 
sumed here than in England. Taking these things 
into consideration, it is probable that five bushels 
would be a liberal estimate. 











ARE HONEY BEES DOMESTIC ANIMALS? 

Tus question has recently been tried in Ger- 
many. An action of trespass was brought, and 
the question at issue proved to be whether honey 
bees ate to be ranged in the class of what the law 
calls “‘ domestic animals,” or are to be considered 
as “ wild and ferocious.” A labor named Sauven- 
et, of Chenerailles, proceeded on the 8th of Octo- 
ber, 1859, to extract the honey from a bee hive in 
the garden of his employer, a tax-gatherer, named 
Breravp. This irritated the bees, and they flew 
wildly about. At that moment a farmer named 
Leeranp, of Periopolles, accompanied by his son, 
a boy of thirteen, came up the road in a gig, and 
the bees stung them and the horse severely. The 
animal in terror began prancing furiously, and the 
farmer and his son jumped out of the vehicle; the 
boy then ran along the road trying to avoid the 
bees, but the-horse, having started off, knocked 
him down, and so injured him that he died in a few 
hours, Lxeranp afterward brought an action 
before the Civil Tribunal of Aubusson against Br- 
RAUD and Savvenet, to obtain from them 8,000 
francs as indemnity for the death of his son, which 
he said must be considered as caused by the bees. 
But the Tribunal held that bees are “ferocious ani- 
mals” which no one can be expected to control, 
and that therefore the action could not be main- 
tained. An appeal was presented to the Imperial 
Court at Limoges, and after long arguments a con- 
trary decision was come. to, the Court laying down 
that dees are “domestic animals,” and that the 
owner of them is responsible for any injury they 
commit; it therefore ordered that 200 franes should 
be paid to the plaintiff. 


-_— — 


Wuy Carrie Curw Bones.—This question is 
The 
general impression seems to be that it is because 


again raised by some of our contemporaries. 


the soil lacks phosphates, and the plants which 
grow on it are deficient in this bone-producing 
material. We do not believe that ‘a plant of clo- 
ver grown on a soil deficient in phosphates would 
contain any less of this substance than those grown 
on richer land. If the soil contained no phos- 
phates the plants would not grow at all. If it 
was deficient in phosphates the growth of the 
plants would be small. If a farmer has plenty of 
good hay he may be sure it contains all the requi- 
site elements. This, however, may be true: A soil 


deficient in (not destitute of) phosphates would pro- 
duce an inferior kind of grass, not containing suffi- 
cient phosphates, and animals fed on it may have a 
desire to eat bones to supply the natural craving 
for this ingredient of all nutritious food. 





SPIRIf OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. 


How to Cure Kicxina Horses axp Runaways.—The 
Boston J/erald says: “If you have 
habit, when in harness, of bringing his heels in contact 
with the desher and damaging his vehicle by kicking, 
proceed as follows: Place around his neck a band like 
that used for the riding martingale. Then take two light 
straps, buckle them to the bit on either side, pass them 
through the neck band and then inside the girth, and 
strap them securely to each. fetlock of the hind feet, tak- 
When a 


a horse that has a 


ing care to have them of the proper length. 
horse is rigged in this manner, if he attempts to “kick 
up behind,” each effort will jerk his head down in such 
way as to astonish him, and perhaps throw him over his | 
head. He will make but a few attempts to kick when he | 
will find his head thus tied to his heels, and two or three 
The method of reform- | 
First of | 
knees, then 


lessons will cure him altogether. 
ing a runaway is equally simple and effectual. 
all, fasten some thick pads upon your horses’ 
buckle a strap about the size of a rein upon each fetlock 
forward, and pass the straps through the hame rings on 
some part of the harness near the shoulder on each side, 
and lead the straps back to the driver’s hand as he sits 
in the buggy. He has thus four reins in hand. Start the 
animal Without fear; don’t worry him with a strong pull 
upon the bit, but talk to him friendly. ‘When he attempts 


to run he must of course bend his forward legs. Now 
pull sharply one of the reins, and the effect will be to 
raise one of his forward feet to his shoulder. He is 


way a little distance drop the constrained foot and jerk 
up the other. He can’t run faster on three legs than you 
cun ride, and when you have tired him on both sides 
pretty thoroughly, or if he refuse to take to his trot 
kindly, and to obey 


the bit, you can raise both his fore feet, drop him upon 


your voice and a moderate pull on 


his knees, and let him make a few bounds in that position.” 

Ticut Barns.—The Massachusetts Ploughman has the 
following eminently sensible remarks on a very import- 
ant subject: 

Cattle must have air, or they die. Hay must have air, 
or it becomes musty. Corn must have air in the crib, or 
it rots. Many farmers seem not to understand this; and 
they enclose their barns as tight as double-boarding will 
permit — making it necessary to give their hay two or 
thiee hours more sunning than it would need in barns 
that admit some air between the boards. 

It is an universal law that all living animals require 
air. Even fish in the ponds die very soon when deprived 
of air. They inhale a small quantity through their gills; 
and, by closing these gills tight w ith twine, they die in 
their own element. Some animals require ‘much more 
than others. Those living under water require the least; 
while the fowls of the air require the greatest quantity, 
and their blood is warmer than that of cattle. But the 
blood of fishes is comparatively cold. 

The alarming fever among cattle, which prevailed here 
last year, was generally supposed to have come from Hol- 
land, whence Mr. Cuexery, of Belmont, imported his 
cows. Different opinions were given on this point; but 
most of the ey on farming were filled with accounts 
of fevers that had often prevailed in Germany, England, 
and France. And they had not the least doubt that Mr. 
Cuexery had imported the German fever with the Ger- 
man cows, 

But we are now confirmed in the opinions heretofore 
expressed by us—for Mr. Cuenery himself told us, last 
week, that he had no doubt the fever among his cattle 
‘was caused by their being confined closely in his very 
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His agent, also, who has the care of his eat. 
tle, stated to us explicitly that the want of free air Wag 
the sole cause of the fever 

And now for tight barns. Why will practical farmers 
continue to throw away their money in building barns so 
tight that the cattle can not breathe in them—so tight 
that the hay becomes musty, and the horses become dis. 
eased with the heaves ? 

We have been recently informed that a gentleman j in 
Walpole has been building ya burn so costly that but few 
farmers could think of imitating it. The cost was $6,000, 
Well, it was filled with hay last : summer, but it could not 
hold ‘hay. Soon after haying was over, the ow ner went 
into his barn, and declared that the hay was on fire. [t 
actually smoked so much that he thought spontaneous 
combustion must take place. 

He ordered the mows to be overhauled, and the side 
boards to be opened to let in air. His hay, of course, was 
nearly spoiled, and would be worthless without removal, 

It is cruel to keep cattle tied up in cold barns, as many 
| have done, where drafts of air pass through, and the frost 
freezes hard the manure behind them. But the poorest 
farmer can prevent all this, if he has ingenuity evough 
to place his principal haymow on the cold sides of his 
| barn, to stop all draft of air through it. 

Tbe hay may be dealt out in winter in such a way ag 
to leave that portion of the mow on the cold side or sides 
untouched till mild weather comes. A hay-cutter will 
leave the mow in good trim. 

The wall boards of barns should not be jointed. It is 
loss of labor and of lumber to make the edges straight by 
planing or jointing. Good barn boards w il! come together 
quite close enough by merely pressing them together by 
| means of a small iron bar. 

Boards put on in this way will keep the snow out, snd 
let a little air in—enough to keep hay from spoiling ond 
cattle from catching fevers. 


Harr Leicester anp Merino Sueep.—The Boston Cxl- 


8 | tivator alludes to a flock of 100 sheep, half Leicester and 
three-legged horse now, and when he has gone on in that 


Merino, belonging to E. A. Parks, of Evst St. Johnsbury, 
Vt. Mr. P. 
will weigh 200 Ibs. each, 
12 Ibs. each. My whole flock generally averages ‘4} lbs, 
washed woul. My flock last year gave me 64 lbs. of wool 
per head, unwashed, and raised 100 lambs from 98 ewes, 
The sheep brought me in about $4.50 per head last year, 
and would have done as well this year if I had not sold 
till now. I have my lambs come in April or last of 
March; keep them under sheds, and give them what good 
hay they will eat, and give them grain when they first 
come to the barn. About the first of March I commence 
giving them grain again, and continue it till they go to 
pasture. When the hay erop is short I give them grain 
all winter. I have sometimes bought in Boston the sec- 
ond quality of beans, when they could be had cheap. It 
is a good plan to give sheep some browse through the 
winter, and give them sulphur in their salt, occasionally, 
and let them have good water as they want it.” 


“T have two rams of that cross that 
They have yielded fleeces of 


says: 


Rasbpit BReepine 1n France.—The Aigle du Midi states 
that a farmer named Pivet, of Revel, in the department 
of the Haute-Garonne, has lately commenced breeding 
rabbits on an extensive scale for .onsumption, and that 
he expects the operation to be successful in a commercial 
point of view. In the space of five months from May last, 
he, with fifty female and five maie rabbits, obtained 1,300 
young, and he now intends to have 200 females. By 
allowing these latter to produce only every two months, 
instead of every month, as they can do, he calculates that 
he can procure 500 rabbits a month, or 6,000 a year. He 
has had constructed 9 large shed, 30 yards long by 20 
wide and 40 high, and in it are 140 compartments, of 
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t apart for young rabbits separated from 


which 10 are se 
their dams, 14 for the adults, 12 
rest for doe rabbits and other purposes. 
this calculation: Out of 270 rabbits born erery month 


for the males, and the 
Prixet makes 


tbe average number of deaths is 12, so that there re- 
sin for sale 258, which can be disposed of for 22 cents 
D sale © ' : 
each, making $56.76, or $681.12 a year. This sum is 


#931 by the sale of the manure. The ex- 


increased to sae 
pense of prodacing 258 rabbits is estimated at $274, so 
that a clear profit remains of $657. As rabbits can be 
fed in great part on the refuse of the farm house and farm 
ard, it is thought that peasants might, like Pine, breed 
them with advantage. 

VenrtLaTinc SraBLEs.—The Jrish Farmers’ Gazette says, 
“The best mode of ventilating stables or any other build- 
ings is to make provision for the admission of pure. air 
from the exterior, and the escape of the foul and exhausted 
sirfrom the inside, which ascends to the upper portion of 
the apartment. To do this, make apertures in the outside 
walls behind the horses, about 24 feet from the external 
surface, with a descending flue to within 6 inches of the 
foor, where there must be an aperture at the inside. 
These apertures and descending flue are for the admission 
of pure air; both the outside and the inside apertures 
should be guarded with close grating. For the escape of 
tho foul air, a horizontak shoot must be put up over the 
horses’ heads, close to the ceiling, made of perforated 
tine, open to the external air at both ends, which should 
beguarded by a valve that may be opened or shut at pleas- 
ure, 80 that if the wind blows against one end it may be 
shut and the other end opened. By this plan a constant 
circulation may be maintained. 


(ier FoR Dyeine Purposes.—The Mark Lane Express 
sys: “ We are threatened with a cider famine, not from 
the failure of the apples, but because they are likely to 
be applied t6 a more profitable purpose, so far as the 
growers are concerned, than to making a household bev- 
erage. It seems that the Manchester dyers and printers 
have discovered that apple juice supplies a desideratum 
lng wanted in making fast colors for their printed cot- 
tons, and numbers of them have been into Devonshire 
wd the lower parts of Somersetshire buying up all the 
wples they can get, and giving such aprice for them as 
inthe dearest years hitherto known has not been offered. 
We know of one farmer in Devonshire who has 2 large 
oehard, for. the produce of which he never before re- 
tired more than £250, and yet he has just sold it this 
yar to a Manchester buyer for £360. There can be no 








ubt that the discovery will create quite a revolution in 
be apple trade.” 
Kixpyess to Animats.— The New York World well 
marks: “Gentleness, like charity, is twice blessed— 
le effects of which on the animals around the homestead 
searcely less noticeable than upon the family of your 
msehold. No man can be truly kind to the latter with- 
letting his cattie feel the influences of his spirit. Soft 
ids and kind looks turn away wrath among cattle as 
mong mankind. Harshness has its cursein the hatred 
tich the “ brute beasts” feel, though they can not utter 
tir scorn, except in occasional kicks or bites, and by 
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corn, or a little salt, or a lock of hay, or even a kind look 
or gentle action, such as patting your horse, bas influence 
more or less in making your appearance always a source 
of pleasure to the animals around you. It is a cheap 
luxury, this rendering even the brute beasts comfortabie 
around your homestead.” 


An AGricuLturaL Misstonary.—The Journal d Agri- 
culture Pratique says the Agricultural Society of Flemish 
Prussia has created a professorship to carry healthy ideas 
concerning agriculture into the villages. The German 
professor is to commence his operations by making him- 
self acquainted not only with public functionaries, but 
also with practical farmers. 
on every subject in connection with the details of farm- 
ing, and with regard to the different races of animals in 
the various departments. 
is also charged by the Society to get up clubs, schools, 


He is to gather information 


This agricultural missionary 


etc., etc., and to embody the results of his observations in 
a clear and concise manner in a daily journal. 


Sanp on Grass Lanps.—The Maine Farmer states that 
the Hon. Mr. Hacer, of that State, had spread some sand 
that was brought as ballast in one of his ships from 
Galveston, Texas, on his grass lands, and found it to pe 
quite beneficial. It does not follow from this that this 
particular sand possesses a high fertilizing value, Ordi- 
nary soil frequently has a good effect on grass land, act- 
ing perhaps as a mulch. 


Lambs FoR THE Butcuer.—The New York TZribune says 
truly that if a South Down ram is crossed upon selected 
ewes of the common stock of the country, lambs may be 
obtained of an average value to the butcher of 25 per 
cent. higher than lambs of the same age, from the same 
stock, of the native breed. Where South Downs can not 
be obtained, the Leicesters will do nearly or quite as well. 


American Ptows.—A correspondent of the London 
Mark Lane Express says: “The Americans have driven 
our plow-makers out of the Australian, Indian, and colo- 
nial markets, owing to their lighter and cheaper articles. 
Unless our makers bestir themselves here, by using steel 
instead of heavy castings, they will be likely to be ‘ beaten 
on their own ground.’ ” 


Tue Potato Crop 1x Scortann.—The Scottish Farmer 
says: “In all the best potato growing districts the crop, 
as a whole, is asad wreck. On the rich black loams in 
the north and west of Scotland—more especially those in 
the neighborhood of the towns, and which were highly 
manured—the disease appeared early. The crops that 
were not speedily sent to market soon became entirely 
unfit for any purpose. In numerous instances, on reten- 
tive soils, 1t was never gathered, but piowed under. In 
the same districts, where the land is poorer, on peaty and 
moory soils, and particularly when there was no great 
forcing with nitrogenous manures, the larger portion of 
the crop is yet sound, though the tubers are small and 
watery. Indeed, the crop is so inferior in quality that 
it will be only fit for seed. It is well known that unri- 
pened potatoes produce more vigorous shagts than those 
which are dry and starchy. We have little doubt, there- 
fore, that good seed will not be quite so scarce a commo- 
dity as was at one time expected. 





“ugliness,” as it is sometimes called. An ear of 


The North British Agriculturist (Edinburgh) says that 
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the potatoes have rotted so badly since they were dug that | 
“there will not remain for cénsumption above cne-third 
The 


Gazette, in commenting on these facts, 


of an ordinary average crop.” London Agricultural 


remarks: “ Scot- 
land furnishes so large a share of our supplies that this 
shortcoming must affect the prices in the English market.” 


_ Working Carrie.—The Prairée Furmer has a sensible 
article in regard to working cattle—thinking them prefer- 
able to horses for the “drudgery” of the farm, plowing, 
harrowing, heavy hauling, etc. We are inclined to except 
A fast-walkipg span of horses is best for 
this operation. It thinks the demand for horses for army 
uses should induce farmers to keep more working oxen. 


the harrowing. 


Wueat anp Corn pores not Pay 1x toe West.—The 
Prairie Farmer says, with all the emphasis which ital- 
ics and an earnest conviction can give: “Jt is no longer 
profitable to grow wheat or corn exclusively as a farm crop, 
and the farmer of the West must turn his attention to a 
more diversifiel and mixed husbandry if he expects to 
keep up the progressive condition of his farm.” 

Porators Two Years O.tp.—A correspondent of the | 
Scottish Farmer 
were accidentally buried about six feet deep in an old ice 


says that a large quantity of potatoes 


well. .Two years after, in digging to remove the stones 
from the well, the workmen came upon the potatoes, and 
found nearly the whole in an excellent state of preservation. 

Price or Porx.—The Massachusetts Ploughman remarks : 
“ Hogs are now sold in market at a low figure; but, 
have a large army to be fed, and as Europe must have a 
large supply of grain from America, the probability is 
At any 


as we 


that good pork will soon command higher prices. 
rate, we can keep it, for we can procure salt at any time.” 

A Larce Turnie.—The New England Farmer mentions 
as something wonderful— ‘a Purple Top turnip which 
weighs, without leaves or roots, 10} lbs., and is nearly a 
Sabbath-day’s journey round it.” We have seen many | 
turnips of this variety (Skirvings) which weighed half as 


auch again, and a few, more than double the size. 


Wueat In Miynesota.—The Minnesota Farmer and 


Gardener says: “ Wheat in Minnesota this season will not 
yield over half as much as in 1860. The average will not 
be over twelve or thirteen bushels. 


[50 to 60c. per bushel], 


Of course it does not 
pay, at present prices for the labor 
of raising and carrying to market.” 

Corn anp Cos Meat ror Pouttry.—The Maine Farmer 
recommends to feed poultry with meal made by grinding 
corn together with the cob. It says that hens and turkeys 


eat it with avidity and thrive well upon it. 


Drittine Cory.—A correspondent of the Country Gea- 
tleman mentions an experiment which satisfies him that 
more corn can be raised from drilling in the seed than 
frcm planting in hills. 

Suatt Pics. —The New York TZridune says a small- 
boned breed of pigs that mature early, so as to weigh 100 
Ibs. at six months old, always sell at extra prices in the 
New York mark@&. 


Tue Crops or MapLe Sucar.—Hunt’s Merchant's Mag- 
azine estimates the crop of maple sugar for the pas: year 


| this too far. 





at 25,000 tons, which at 8 gents per lb. amounts to $5,617,000. 


SEE FAR MER. 
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CAVALRY HORSEs. 


In the September number of the Genesee Pup, 
mer for las st year, we took occasion to remark thgt 
the assertion made by some writers that we had 
no horses suitable for cavalry, because we had 
“permitted racing to die out” 


by facts. 


Was Not sustaingg 


of the Doston Cultiz 


The <li or 
The editor ivator, 


| who is good authority, makes the following rm 


marks on this subject : 

Many false statements and much false reasoning 
are perpetrated in regard to the character of th 
horses procured for our army. One writer g. 
tempts to show that the horses gathered on the 
Potomac are ve ry inferior as compared to Englis b 

cavalry horses, and another contends that in the 
present contest, “the best horses, as a gener] 
rule, will be in the hands and use of our fog” 
And yet the noted Mr. Russet, the London Ting 
correspondent, has very highly praised our hors 
The reason assigned why the horses of the rebels are 
better than those ef our Government, is that they 
have more of the blood of the race-horse, or y. 
called “thorough-bred.” Reference is made jy 


| support of this notion to the success of the Eng. 
|lish over the French, in several battles, and espe 


cially at Waterlco. The utter fallacy of this » 
sumption will be seen when it, is understood that 
the horses which are believed to have rendered sug 
service to the English at Waterloo, were the} heary 
* household troops,” which were and have all ways 
been to a great extent bred on the Continent, 

In reference to this matter, Yovarr remarks thy 
a considerable change has been made in the Eng. 
lish cavalry-horse by crossing with the thorong)- 
bred, which, he says, was in some respects bene 
cial, “lightness and activity” being an impromw 
ment for “skirmishing and sudden attack.” By 
he adds: “There is danger, however of carrying 
It was proved at the battle of We 
terloo that our heavy household troops alone wer 
able to repulse the formidable charge of the Frend 
Guard.” 

It was in reference to these “‘ heavy househdl 
troops,” therefore, and not to the lighter charg 
of race-horse character, that Napo.eon utter 
the heart-felt exclamation —‘“ See those territk 
horses!” his own being literally trodden down. 

Would it not be as well for those wiseacrest 
wait till the horses of the Confederate and Feden) 
armies have seen some service before they deci 
so positively against our own ? ; 

— > ome 

Povuttry 1n Eneranp.— As a class, Engl 
farmers do not pay much attention to pouty, 
They look after their Short-horns and South Dow, 
but poultry is considered rather beneath notie 
There are with us some farmers who appear toe 
tertain the same opinion, The London <Agria 
tural Gazette of Oct. 26th says: 

“Tt is an undeniable fact that while in may 
counties poultry keeping as a business is Deity 
given up by agriculturists, the supply ot it to th 
London market by foreigners is assuming the pr 
portions of a very large trade. It is not by thé 
thought beneath the attention of men of capits 
station, enterprise, and education.” 
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MANAGEMENT OF H(NEY-BEES. 


Many bee-keepers still continue in the use of hives of 


gn unsuitable size, and not unfrequently having them of 


yarious dimensions, according to the size of the swarms as | 


they issued, 
il swarm requires a small hive, and a large one a ten- 
This is decidedly 


smal 
ewent 1n proportion to its numbers 
wrong, as I shall endeavor to explain. 

[contend that the proper size of all hives, in all lati- 
tudes and climates, is in solid contents about 2,000 cubic 
inches. Now, if we place a very large swarm in a hive 
of this size, and at the very same time place a very sm¢ all 
one in another of equal dimensions, the result, at the ex- | 
piration of one year or longer, will be the same in regard 
to the condition of the bees, their numbers, future pros- 
perity, ete. The small family, 
has numbers enough to store up honey sufficient to last 


we must take for granted, 


them till the first of the following May, when, though 


they have constructed but a few combs in their hive, and 


those extending but half or less of its length, they will 
begin to increase rapidly in numbers, and by the first of 


filled 
their hive with combs and bees, and quite probably have 


July they will, as a general rule, have completely 


thrown off a swarm, or will soon do so, and perhaps more 
than one. 

Let us now see what the condition of the large swarm 
will be at the same time. It will fill its hive with combs 
the first season; but in the following spring it will not be 
a whit more prosperous, nor any stronger than its neigh- 
boring families, which commenced “housekeeping” on 
half the numbers 
first of July its condition, as a general rule, will not be 
iu any respect preferable to that of the small swarm. 

The reason of this is that the worker bees all die within | 
six to eight months from their issue from the cells; and | 
though a dozen swarms were to unite, and all be hived 
together in a mass, at the end of eight months not a sin- 
gle bee of the whole original numbers, except one queen, 
would be in existence, and, of course, would be no better 
or more valuable than a single ordinary swarm would be, 
except as to the storage of cap honey during a few weeks 
immediately after being hived. 

If asmall swarm be placed in a small hive, after the 
first season they will labor to a disadvantage, just in pro- 
portion to the size of their tenement under 2,000 cubic 
inches; and if a large swarm, or several swarms united, 
be hived in a box containing more than those dimensions, 
after the first year the prosperity of this colony, the issue 
of swarms, and storage of surplus or cap honey, will 
decrease in an inverse ratio to the size of their hive over 
2,000 cubic inches. 

Every prosperous family of honeybees contains but one 
emale or queen bee. She produces all the eggs, amount- 
ing frequently to 50,000 in a season, but ordinarily I sup- 
pose about 30,000 to be the average. The cells to hold 
this number of larvz may be found in the combs of a hive, 
say 12 inches square in the clear (inside) and 14 inches long, 
and leave a store comb on each side, and also space for the 
usual drone bread. Smaller hives are found, by the long 
experience of our most extensive apiarians, especially in 
cold latitudes, not to answer the purpose as well as larger 
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ones, more especially in not affording space for a sufficient 
| storage of honey to keep the bees through our long, cold 
winters. If made larger than the foregoing dimensions, 
| too much honey is stored up in the dwelling part of the 
hive, at the expense of the cap, or market honey, and less 
swarms are thrown off in such large hives. 

If hives were to be used 18 inches square, and two feet 
but very little, if any, would be 





long, surplus honey 





stored up, and if any swarms were to issue, they would 
The 
natural causes which determined bees to leave their hives 


rather be exceptions to the rule than otherwise. 
Fr in swarms is the want of room for all to labor to advant- 
| age, and if we place a swarm in a dark room, or in a cask 
| or large box, the probability is that no swarms would 
ever issue. In some cases, where the hives are not over 
double the size that I recommend (2,000 cubie inches) an 
occasional swarm is thrown off; but, as a general rule, 


give the bees space enough and no swarms will issue. 


Winter Manacement.—Bees that are protected iv out- 


door situations from the severe frosts of winter by cover- 
ings of any kind should not be disturbed, as the 
quiet they are kept the better will they pass the winter. 


more 


Nor should they be aroused from their lethargy in any 


case, unless proper feeding of families short of honey has 


. ‘ . 
been neglected in the fall. In such cases, if the bees 


must be fed or die, on the first mild day take honey in the 


combs, if it can be obtained, and place it where the bees 
can reach it, without going over an inch or two from 
| where they cluster. If there are holes in the 
| that lead to an upper room or chamber, rap upon it 
| smartly, and where the bees most appear there place the 


hive 


honey, taking care that a portion of honey is so placed 
| that the bees will be drawn out to the main supply. 
Where comb honey is not to be obtained, either strained 
| honey or syrup made of sugar will be a substitute. Take 
white coffee sugar and place it in a kettle, to which add 
| about half a pint of water to the pound; heat it to the 
boiling point, then skim it, and turm it into a pitcher. 
| When fed to the bees, this syrup should be slightly 
| heated, in order to allow it to enter the cells of honey 
A piece of empty comb should be placed 


combs easily. 
where the bees. will have easy access to it, and the cells 


filled as often as can be done conveniently. In this mun 


ner a family of bees may be kept from perishing till the 
next harvest comes around. 

If any of the readers of the Genesee Farmer are in ~ 
habit of allowing their bees to remain out unprotected i 
winter, permit me to say that if they reside in a clima te 
as cold as Central or Northern New York, I think they 
are very unwise. Indeed, I may say with propriety that 
they do not understand what is to their interest, in re gard 
t» the management of bees. 

It isa freque nt occurrence that beekeepers lose in the 

winter all the increase of the preceding season, or at 
least add nothing in numbers to their apiaries, from yeur 
to year. This is bad management, and may be easily 
remedied. I gave detailed rules in preceding numbers of 
the Genesee Farmer for protecting bees in winter, and I 
shall endeavor di ring the current year—1862—to impart 
a large amount of sound, practical information on the 
management and domestic economy of the honey-hee 
to the readers of this periodical. Having made the hab- 
its and practical management of this insect a study for 
many ye ars, and having one of the largest apiaries in this 
State, I think that what I shall say on this subject 
| monthly will not be wholly void of interest nor of relia- 
bility. — T. B. MINER. 

Clinton, N. Y. 
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PEAS AND POTATOES ON THE SAME LAND FOR | so prevalent in the same country. Certainly the 
mous, oxen move along with an agility that would 
Ay intelligent farmer of this county asks our! scarcely be expected from cattle; and the team 


opinion in regard to planting a strip of early pota- | may be watched a long while without one harsh 





toes and a strip of peas to be fed to hogs on the! word being heard, or the goad or the whip applied, 
land. He would turn in the hogs as soon as the/ The opponents of ox husbandry should visit tho 
peas were ripe, They would root up all the pota- | valleys of north or south Devon, to see what {hig 
toes, and the peas and potatoes together would form | animal is capable of performing, and low ke per. 
excellent food. The pigs. would get fat, and at the | forms it.” 


same time make the land fat with with their drop- 





Toe ADVANTAGES OF CrusHING OaTs.—The Lop. 
pings. don Omnibus Company have lately made a repor, 
What do the readers of the Genesee Farmer say | on feeding horses, which discloses some interesting 
sting 





to this idea? It strikes us favorably. Some may | jnformation not only to farmers, but to every 
deem it rather a slovenly practice, But it would | owner of a horse. As a great number of horaeg 
save a great deal of labor. are now used in the army for cavalry, artillery ang 

There can no longer be any deubt on one point. | draft purposes, the facts stated are of great Calis 
Peas when consumed on the land where they are| at the present time. The London co:npany uses 
grown add greatly to its fertility. Whether the; no Jess than 6,000 horses; 8,000 of this number 
saine is true of potatoes is an open question. Our!} had for their feed brnised oats and cut hay and 
own opinion—and we have made many experi-| straw; and the other 3,000 got whole oats and 
ments designed to throw light.on the point—is that | hay. The allowance accorded the first was, brnis. 
potatoes must be considered,as an exhaustive rather | ed oats, 16 lbs.; cut hay, 74 lbs. ; eut straw, 9 
than as a renovating crop. They ditfer in this|]bs. The allowance aceorded to the second, un 
respect from turnips. | bruised oats, 19 lbs.; uncut hay, 13 Ths. The 

We suppose the reason why our friend wishes to | pryised oats, cut hay and cut straw amounted to 
plant potatoes with the peas is to furnish a food | 94 lbs.; and the unbruised oats, etc., to 32 Ibs, 
containing sufficient water for the pigs. But if the | The horse which had bruised oats,. with eut hay 
peas were fed out on the land before they were | and straw, and consumed 26 lbs. per day, could do 
ripe no such necessity would exist. Our object, | the same work as well, and was kept in as gool 
however, is not to discuss the question ourselves. | condition as the horse which received 32 Ibs. per 
We leave it to our correspondents. We may state | day. Here was a saving of 6 lbs. per day on the 
that the question is asked by one of the best and feeding of each horse receiving bruised oats, cut 
most intelligent farmers we know, and is therefore | hay and cut straw. The advantage of bruised oats 


worthy of attention. and cut hay over unbrujsed oats and uncut hay is 





. : . aire 2 estimated at 5 cents per day on each horse, 

Sinaine at THE PLlow.—Yovartt, in his work on : <i. ; 

ree : . ’ , : amounting to upward of $300 per day for the com- 

Cattle, mentions the following pleasing practice as naagh 
p ; pany’s 6,000 horses, 

common in Devonshire: “ A man and a boy attend ? is aw 


“Ler Farmers TaKE Covrace.”—So says the 





each team; the boy chants that which can scarcely 
be regarded as any distinct tune, but which is a! veteran editor of the Massachusetts Ploughman, 
very pleasing succession of sounds, resembling ine | The farmer, in times of general trouble, is better 
counter tenor in the service of the cathedral. He | provided for than any other class, for he has the 








sings away with unwearied lungs, as he trudges 
along, almost from morning to night, while every 
now and then the plowman, as he directs the 
movements of the team, puts in his lower notes, 
but in perfect concord. When the traveler stops 
in one of the Devonshire valleys, and hears this 
simple music from the drivers of the plows on the 
slope of the hill on either side, he experiences a 
pleasure which this operation of husbandry could 
scarcely be supposed to be capable of affording. 
This chanting is said to animate the oxen some- 
what in the same way as the musical bells that are 





means of providing for his own wants—he can live 
on his own means better than any class which 
does not produce the necessaries of life, but de 
pends on purehasing them of others. If priees 
are rather low it is because we have had a more 
favorable season for the products of the earth than 
usual. Farmers, therefore, must not be discour- 
aged at what are thought to be low prices—for 
money can not fail to be abundant while we send 
away none to Europe; but, on the contrary, we 
send out farm produce, and receive in return & 
cash balance each week. 
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TILLAGE MEANS MANURE. 

We have frequently called attention to the fact 
that the etymological meaning of the word manure 
is hand labor—from manus, hand, and owvrer, to 
work. To manure the land originally meant to 
cultivate it, to hoe, to dig, to plow, to harrow, or 
to stir it in any way so as to expose it to the at- 
mosphere, and thus render its latent elements assim- 
jlable by plants. 

When our first parent was sent forth from the 
Garden of Eden to till the ground from whenee he 
was taken, he probably did not know that the 
means necessary to kill the “thorns and thistles” 
enhanced the productiveness of the soil. Yet such 


—————— —_— — 
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was undoubtedly the case. 

The farmer for centuries was simply a “tiller of 
the ground.” Guano, though formed, according to 
the opinion of Bousstneattr, long ages before the 
creation of man, was not then known. The copro- 
lites lay undisturbed in countless numbers in the 
lias, the greensand and the Suffolk crag. Super- 


phosphate was not used. Sulphate of ammonia, 


nitrate of soda, poudrette and fertilizing salts were ; 


dnknown terms. We can hardly imagine what the 
agricultural papers of those days, if thre were any, 
could find to talk about. There were no “ Frands 
in artificial fertilizers” to be exposed ; nothing to be 
said for or against “the mineral manure theory ;” 
the “exhaustion of the soil”—the most fertile sub- 
ject of modern days—was never thought of. The 
grateful Earth, fresh from the hands of her Creator, 
needed only to be tickled with a hoe to make her 
laugh with a harvest. Nothing was said about oil- 
cake; the nutritive effect of foods might be con- 
sidered without any reference to the ftilizing 
value of the elements derived from their consump- 
tion. Nothing was said of underdraining or steam 
plowing. For many centuries, the hoe, the spade 
and the rake constituted Adam’s whole stock in 
trade. 

At length a great discovery was made, <A Ro- 
man farmer stumbled on a mighty truth. Manur- 
ing the land—that is, hoeing and cultivating it—in- 
creased its fertility. This was well known—had 
been known for ages, and acted upon. Srercvurivs, 
who was undoubtedly a close observer, discovered 
that the droppings of animals had the same effect !/ 
What more natural than to apply the samme term to 
things that produced the same result! But it is to 
be regretted that, till recently, the original signifi- 
cance of the term manure should have been for- 
gutten. 

It bas long been known that “summer fallows” 
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caused the land to produce greater crops. But the 
real significance of the fact was not appreciated. 
Many have decried, and still decry the use of sum- 
mer fallows. But at length the causes of their 
beneficial effects are beginning to be understood. 
Stirring the soil, exposing it to the air, induces im- 
portant changes and sets free its latent plant-food. 

In the Genesee Furmer for September, 1861, we 
called attention to an article in a leading British 
agricultural journal, headed “Cultivation and Ma- 
nure as Fertilizing Agents,” and remarked that 
such phraseology would not have been understood 
a few years ago. We have just read an article in 
the London Agricultural Gazette received this 
morning, which commences as follows: “A fair 
autumn well used is worth another guano island to 
the country. The operations of the last two 
menths upon our stubbles have been as good a 
guarantee of next year’s crops as if the contents of 
such an island had been spread upon their surface.” 

It may be that this is a little extravagant. : But 
we can not help teeling a certain degree of pleas- 
ure that views which we have long entertained are 
beginning to receive the sanction of some of the 
ablest scientific writers of the day. We hear little 


*=-of finding out what par- 


now of “soil analyses 
ticular element is needed, and then dusting it over 
the land from a snuff-box! 
turning their attention to the operations of practi- 


Scientific men are 
cal agriculture. They are beginning to investigate 
the causes of practices which the experience of in- 
telligent farmers has proved to be judicious, 

That tillage and manure are one and the same 
thing, is a great truth. For some years, too much 
attention has been given to manure to the excln- 
sion of tillage. Let us not now run to the other 
extreme, and bestow so much thought on tillage as 
to forget the importance of manure. Let us culti- 
vate the ground well and make all the manure we 
can. Both are needed. 





Tue Potato Disease—Dicerne Eartry.—Now 
as winter is fairly upon us, I wish to compare notes 
with the correspondents of the Genesee Farmer in 
respect to the potato rot,"as the disease prevails to 
a considerable extent in this vicinity. I had some 
potatoes dug as soon as the tops began to die, and 
|got them into the cellar. At this time (Dee. 3) 
\there is scarcely any rotten ones among them; 
| while some others, dug the latter part of October 
| when the ground was wet, are badly diseased. I 
| have sorted them all over once, and taken full one- 
j half out, and the cook complains loudly of bad 
| potatoes even now. The former were dug during 
| September while the ground was dry. The varie- 

ties in both-parcels were English Flukes and Pur- 
ple Mercers. The Mercers suffered most. The soil 
| in the two cases is a heavy loam.—D., Gates, 
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AGRICULTURAL FAIR IN ITALY. 


A corRESPONDENT of the London Times gives a 
spirited description of the National Exhibition of 
Italy, recently held at Florence: 

A cattle show in Italy is something quite differ- 
ent from what an English county town usually ex 
hibits. In England, cattle are reared to make 
meat; in Italy, to get bread. In the former coun- 
try, every effort is turned to rear and fatten the ox 
with all possible speed for the butcher; in the lat- 
ter, the grower’s aim is to fit the ox for the plow. 
The horse has hardly any share in field labor 
throughout the Peninsular, and even for heavy 
draft the ox in the plain, and the thin, half-starved 
cow in the mountain, are almost exclusively used. 
Twice, and thrice even, the day before yesterday, 
was a yoke of oxen pressed into the service of the 
maii coach to tug us up-hill in our journey across 
the Apennines. What the Italian looks for in his 
horned cattle is, therefore, bone, muscle and sinew; 
and for such requisites, no doubt, the Florentine 
show has something to boast of almost amazing. 
There are steers that: are to’the bovine race what 
London dray-horses are to the equine—each of 
them an elephant as to height and width, a picture 
as to symmetry, a colossus as to strength. * 

The color of the genuine Italian breed of cattle 
is alinost uniformly straw yellow, or pear! white, 
and nothing can equal their sleekness and cleanli- 
ness. Whether this is the effect of the shortness 
of their hair and the peculiar healthiness of the 
skin, or whether the Italian boor takes that pride 
in the look of his cattle for which he doves not 
show the same care about his own person, is more 
than I am able to say; but it is a fact that I have 
often remarked in the Amelia, and which I again 
witnessed here to-day, that oxen and cows in Italy 
looked as thoroughly groomed, as smooth and 
shining, as English race-horses, All of these huge 
field-laborers, the cows and the very bulls, have a 
placid, half-dreamy look, indicative of the very 
best nature, and of a temper which no provocation 
would ruffle. I noticed the Archbishop of Pisa’s 
steers, in particular, with the classical profile of 
their heads, the slightly arched frontal bone; the 
meditative, almost clerical gravity of expression, 
for which, taking their prodigious bulk into ac- 
count, if was impossible not to feel a certain 
degree of reverence and kindly affection. But, be- 
sides these giants of their race, and a certain num- 
ber of black dufali and camels, and other varieties, 
either peculiar to this country or borrowed from 
the eastern or southern shores of the Mediterra- 
1ean, the show consisted of a variety of mixed 
breeds, with very good specimens of Durham, 
Hereford, and other English and Swiss cows, for in 
all parts of Italy, and especially in Tuscany, many 
of the traveled nobles have imported as much as 
they could from more advanced communities, and 
English improvements, especially, engage the atten- 
tion of agriculturists. The same remarks apply to 
the poultry, sheep and swine show. The old lank 
and Jean Italian pig, with the legs of a greyhound 
and ribs of a racehorse, with which old pictures 
have made us familiar, has almost disappeared 


| }eeged grunters, which have little to elivy the 
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| English parents from which they evidently spring 

The show of horses is pretty fair. The King is 
the most ardent and ‘extravagant horse-fancier in 
the world. 

Asses and mules present a respectable muster, | 
stood long gazing at a stall over’which were writ. 
ten the words, “Asino, puro sangue ;” off with 
your hat to this illustrious scion of asinine aristog. 
racy! I wondered what great great grandson of 
Balaam’s charger stood before me, or by how many 
degrees the pure-blooded dapple, shaking his long 
ears over that manger, was removed from his 
cousin the wild animal painted with such glowing 
colors in Oriental writings? Asino, puro sangue! 
I never felt the inanity of human claims to noble de- 
scent as I did in the presence of this undoubted off. 
| spring of that prototype of his genus which brayed 
in Noah’s Ark. By the side of this uncontaminated 
patrician I noticed other “ asses of mixed breed,” 
wretches who had sullied the bright honor of their 
race by mésalliances, and whose degeneracy was 
visible in their comparative ungainliness of shape 
and feature, and audible in the jarring notes of 
their vulgar vocal organ. I saw the mest diminn- 
tive specimens both of the equine and asinine races 
from the Islands of Sardinia—pocket ponies and 
pocket donkeys—as I never saw before. 








AMERICAN FARMING AS SEEN BY AN ENGLISH- 
MAN. 





Tue Mark Lane Express is publishing a series of 


| letters entitled, “‘ Recollection of Rambles through 


> The first farm described is that 


,.in the central part of this State: 


American Farms.’ 
of Mr. B 

Arrived at the farm of B., and refreshing my- 
self with a hearty meal, B. and I sallied forth to 
see what was to be seen; and there was much to 
feast my ‘old country” eyes upon, for many “no- 
tions” were there worth noting down. 

I remember the first ‘notion ” which greeted me 
was a “hay fiorse-rake.” This implement is far 
more hjghly esteemed and more largely used in 
Americ® than with us, although it is to be noted 
that its use is gradually extending here. We took, 
at the time, “ working drawings” of the one which 
my friend used with such saving of time, and the 
merits of which he descanted upon with such zest 
and earnestness, 











[We annex a cut of this well known rake, but 
omit the descriptiun, as our readers are familiar 


from the most enlightened parts of the country, with it.] 


and both King Victor Emmanuel and the Mar- 
chioness of Laiatico exhibit fine, round, white- 


The Americans are particularly clever in invent- 


|ing what they call “labor-saving machines.” In- 
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deed, they are forced to do this through the scarci- 
ty of hands, and the high wages they demand. A 
@wof these we shall take occasion to notice, con- 
tenting ourselves, at present, with the drawings 
gnd description of one of these labor-saving con- 
trivances, Whic ro 

édog churning apparatus. 











DOG POWER CHURN. 


In passing out to the yard, we had occasion to 
go through the dairy, on approaching which, my 
host shouted, ‘ Hallo, Jem! go on, sir!” the reply 
to which was an increase in the “rattle, rattle,” of 
an apparatus which had evidently been only lan- 
guidly at work. This appeal had been addressed, 
gs I discovered on entering the dairy, to a dog, 
which I saw walking doggedly (no pun, good 
reader, I protest!) up—or rather, attempting to 
walk up—an inclined plane, the surface of ‘which, 
being moveable, yielded to his tread, and effectu- 
ally prevented him from reaching the summit of 
his walk, to which he was ever approaching, but 
which he never reached. Doubtless, to a dog of a 
thinking mind, the mystery of the eternal walk. 
walk, without any corresponding advance, would 
be puzzling. B. told me many amusing traits of 
the two dogs he kept for churning purposes, Each 
took the “demnition grind,” as Mantalini would 
have termed it, in turn; and it was curio"s. to 
know with what accuracy the dogs knew the re- 
turn of the churning day. So well, indeed, did 
they kuow, and, knowing, dread it, that, if not 
locked up the night previous, the morn of the 
churning day would arrive, but it would bring no 
dogs to do its work. They would wisely “ slope” 
to the quiet shade of the woods hard by, where 
the silence would be unbroken by the rattle of 
their treadmill. Such decamping always ended by 
the due return of the dogs, but at such a time as 


to make sure of the churning having been per-: 


formed by human hands, or by other dogs, duly 
“loaned” from some neighboring farm. 








Srartine A Bavtxy Horss.—A correspondent 
describes what to him was a novel way of curing 
abalky horse: Fasten a strong rope to his tail: 
pass it between his legs; then attach a team to the 


rope and give the word, forward march! 
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CULTURE OF TOBACCO AT THE NORTH. 
Levi Barrett, of New Hampshire, writes as 
follows to the Country Gentleman: 
As the old song has it, “ Tobacco. is an Indian 


h we saw on B.’s farm—namely, a| weed,” and a vile weed it is, too; nevertheless, 


men and women, and even children, will in one 
form or another make use of it. Millions of peo- 
ple daily chew, smoke, or snuff it, and they will 
continue so to do a8 long as water rans and tobacco 
ig grown, and it is a nearly useless task to argue 
and reason with them of the expense of it, or of its 
deleterious effect upon the human system, or of 
the filthiness of the habit. In despite of all these, 
chew, smoke, and snutf they will, whether tobacco 
is ten cents or fifty or more cents per pound, or 
cigars are two for a cent or ten cents for one cigar. 
It makes but little difference—indulge in the lux- 
ury they will. In ‘these matters this is yet a free 
country, and every one has the privilege of doing 
as he or she pleases—providing’ they do right, and 
enact no wrong in their doing. And it does not 
well become me, an habitual user of the weed of 
forty years’ standing, “to get up in meeting” and 
declare the use of tobacco wrong. No man is 
obliged to bear testimony against himself. 

The truth is, mankind are as the poet Burns 
said, “‘an unco squad,” having many evil propensi- 
ties, and unfortunately too many of us are prone 
to gratify them. Therefore we must take human 
nature as it is, and men and women as they are, 
and a portion of them will use tobacco, despite all 
the scolding and lecturing of a whole army of 
self-styled reformers and anti-tobacco societies, to 
say nothing of the expense—which, by the way, 
is no trifling sum with thousands, both of the rich 
and the poor. At the low price tobacco has been 
selling for years past, it has cost many a stingy 
farmer from $5 to $15 per year for tobacco for his 
and his family’s use. If his town or county should 
assess upon him such an additional taz for educa- 
tional or other public purposes, we should proba- 
bly soon hear him talking loudly about the “ right 
of secession.” 

Tobacco has risen very much in price during the 
past ‘six months, and if this deplorable war con- 
tinues for some two, three, or more years, as some 
persons predict, it will reach a higher figure per 
pound than the most inveterate chewer or smoker 
ever dreamed of, unless « large portion of the Free 
States go into its culture—if not largely, they 
should raise enough for home use. The plant can 
be successfully and profitably grown in all the 
“Free States,” as was the almost universal prac- 
tice among*the farmers here in Central New Hamp- 
shire, half a century ago. I have recently in- 

; : ; ."s 
quired of several of our “oldest inhabitants” in 
reference to its culture, curing, &c., and find they 
were precisely as now practiced in Connecticut 
and other sections where grown upon a large scale. 

The past season I grew a few splendid plants. 
For smoking, this “home grown” is tip-top, and 
for chewing I get the “‘ natural leaf,” pure and un- 





defiled. ° 

Selt interest and a just pride of independence 
{should prompt farmers, as far as possible, to raise 
every necessary farm product for family use—to- 
| bacco included, if needed. But, some will say, 
| tobacco is wholly unnecessary, and that the culture 











of itis immoral. All that may be true. By the 
same rule it might be objected to the raising of 
corn and rye, because from them they distill whiskey. 
So of hops and barley — because they are con- 
verted into lager beer—grapes or its juice into 
brandy. Some one has said that man was a bun- 
dle of habits, and such is the force of one of these 
habits, that some persons, if they can not purchase 
tobacco, will beg it—if they can not beg it, will 
steal it jif they can. I hold,that it is better to 
grow it than to obtain it by either of the above- 
named means. Therefore 1 go in for raising the 
weed, and advise others, if they can’t get along 
without it, to do likewise. Any one that can raise 
good cabbages can raise tobacco. Those who wish 
to go into its culture on a large seale will find ample 
directions in the Genesee Farmer, May, 1861, p. 144. 
+ 


THE WAR AND THE HARVEST IN AMERICA. 


Tue Mark Lane Express lias an article on this 
subject from which we make a few extracts: 

The war at present carried on between the Nor- 
thern and Southern States has not intluenced the 
American grain production of the present year, 
although it can hardly fail to do so in another sea- 
son should the conflict continue. 

Why tke war has not influenced the American 
grain production of the present year may be satis- 
factorily explained, if this really stands in need of 
explanation. President Lixcoxn’s election took 
place in last Nevember, and his inauguration was 
in March. Before the tirst-named time the winter 
wheat had all been sown, and in March, April and 
May there was no likelihood of the so-called rebels 
being able to keep the field. Farming operations 
were therefore undisturbed, and a breadth even 
greater than that of the previous year was every- 
where throughout the northwest planted in the 
spring with corn, and sown out with wheat, oats 
and barley. To production on an unusually large 
scale nothing then was requisite but a favoring 
season, and that was not wanting. The summer 
was propitious, the autnmn not less so, and if in 
some districts the corn crop has suffered from early 
frost, the same thing happened last year, and in 
fact happens every year. In the best of seasons in 
America, as in the best of seasons here in England, 
there is always some unlucky place or othér on 
which the sun has shone too much or too little, 
that has had too much or too little rain, or some- 
thing else; but such occurrences are accidental, 
and not unfrequently are more than covered by un- 
usual productiveness in other parts. Nor have 
military operations in the field intgrfered with 
the gathering and housing of the western and 
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| it is enabled, and practically obliged, to depend a 





eT 
of the professional Yankee harvester, who zt 
clear his fields at so much an acre, or a ww ik 
per bushel tor the threshed-out grain, 7 
such circumstances no difficulty whatever po. 
arise in the gathering and housing of the Amer, 
can crop; and even in those cases where the ser: 
ces of a professional harvester can not be obtaiy ‘| 
those cases in which there are no McCormick rea, 
ers, and not the usual supply of laber, any thing 
like impossibility of gathering can hardly be en 
ceived. The American farmer has always th 
choicest weather at harvest time, which lasts |p, 
enough to enable those ordinarily employed abouts 
farm to clear one field after another at their leisy 
The war, instead of having diminished the Ane. 
ican grain production of the present year, np 
rather, on the contrary, be considered to hg, 
added to it most materially. For the war the peo. 
ple of the Southern States prepared themselyy. 
and one of the ways in which they did so was 
plant a greater breadth of corn and sow a greate 
breadth of wheat. There are no means of apy. 
} ing at a knowledge of the extent of their Opers- 
| tions; but that an excessive Southern erop }ys 
| been harvested is beyond dispute. Only the othe 
; day, some of the ships captured by the blockadiys 
| force off New Orleans were carrying corn to Cub 
and the West India Islands; and had there been, 
| scarcity in the South such a trattic wonld of coug 
have been disallowed. Threatened with scarcity 
and with the usual sources of supply cut off in th 
border States or become precarious, an embargy 
would unquestionably have been laid on the Soat. 
ern export trade in grain had the seceded State 
not for once been provided in excess of their pro. 
spective wants; and thus the war has occasioned 
what may be called a double American supply, 
The Southern planters have exerted themselves ne 
only to produce a crop of cotton, but a crop of 
grain; and that they have succeeded is not only 
attested by the fact that the South is able to expor 
grain to Cuba, but letters from the Southern State, 
and particularly from the seat of war in Virginia 
speak of the Confederate troops as being abu- 
dantly supplied with food. In former years, th 
South depended on Missouri and Kentucky fora 
large portion of its grain supplies, and as this year 





itself alone, it is highly probable that were the war 
to end soon, not only the abundance of the West 
would be heaped upon us, but the abundance of 
the South would also find its way from Savannah 
and New Orleans, When the war was inevitabk, 
it will be remembered that, to prevent miscarriag., 
many of the cotton planters took out. the cotton 
and planted corn—a sacrifice at once evincing the 
determination of the South, and of itself accounting 





northern crop. A large proportion of the floating 
and even of the staid industrial population has 
been attracted from the usual pursuits of peace, 
and the labor market as a consequence’ has been 
more or less disturbed, but the American farmer 
has leng since availed himself to the utmost of 
McCormick and others. Harvesting in America 
by the time-lonored hand-hook has long been dis- 
used, and even the scythe has yielded to the com- 
mon field and thrashing reaper. In those cases in 
which the American farmer is too poor to possess 
areaper, he may borrow from his neighbor on 
easy terms, or avail himself of the services: 





for the South becoming a grain-producing country? 

Thus for the present the American war is scarce 
ly calculated to excite uneasiness as to the supply 
of grain in Europe. Probability is on the side of 
an early peace, and with peace the grain held by 
South and North and West would be sent to mar 
ket. Were the war, however, to be carried into 
another year, and the great Western grain-produe- 





* Our Engtish contemporary over-estimates the av ount of 
grain in the Southern States. Recent aceounts show that prodore 
of all kinds, except corn, is very high. The slave States always 
raised immense quentities of corn—more, according to the census 
of 1850, than the free States. Eps 
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ia States to engage in it more actively, or to be- 
come the theater of operations, the case would be 
otherwise. Western production would, as a matter 
of course, be curtailed, and the large unforwarded 
talance of this year’s crop perhaps be kept back -by 
prohibition, or by a price which would leave no 
profit on its being sent to Europe. 





NOTES FROM CANADA WEST. 





Eos. Genesee Farmer: The cultivation of root 
crops has become an interesting, and of late an 
eciting branch of farm labor in our progressive 
township. At the annual meeting of our Town- 
ship Agricultural Society, held in January, 1860, 
the system of giving prizes for the best acre of 
tarnips and the best half acre of carrots, to be ad- 
judged in the field, was adopted, and a special sub- 
seription taken up for that purpose. The compe- 
tition, a year ago, was large, and thre results quite 
satisfactory, proving that it is the only correct 
evstem, and one from which good would result. 
This year it was repeated, with increased interest 
and keener competition. The following is the 
table of prizes: 


No. of , Weight, lbs., 
Prize. Value. per eq. rod. 
Acre of Swedish Turnips: 
Wm. Donaldson,...........2.++. 1 $10 898 
T, Plasket,... ccccccccsccccccesece 2 6 396 
J Lockhart......... anns ob onan 3 4 387 
Half acre Carrots: 
BD SOUR. cco cce:concecsecees i 10 312 
Z TRORMNGE, .ccccccccoccces seco 2 6 273 
Te, Wee cove cccsccesceocesce 3 _ 4 253 


Three judges, strangers in the township, are 
cusen, whose duty it is to select what they con- 
sider an average rod of the whole acre. The plot 
is then carefully measured, the roots pulled, topped, 
and weighed. 

It will be seen, by the above table, that upward 
of 1.000 bushels, or 31 tons, of turnips were 
raised on an acre, and that not merely on one acre, 
but whole fields, every acre of which would equal 
the one chosen. One competitor in carrots whose 
plot lacked 9 rods of being the required amount 
—half an acre—raised at the rate of 27 tons per 
acre, but lost the prize for the above reason. This 
must be admitted to be a profitable crop, even to 
value them at 124 cents per bushel, and they are 
worth more. It would do some of your farmers 
good to pass with us through the township, and 
see the immense quantities of roots grown. They 
would find out that we grow them for something 
more than “an auxiliary crop, to be used only in 
mild weather,” and they would discover, also, that 
though the summers are too dry and hot in York 
State for their perfect maturity, it is not so here. 

The benefits arising from the extensive culture 
of roots are manifest, not only in the sleek and 
healthy appearance of horses and cattle, the win- 
tering of sheep and pigs, but in the manufacture 
of a better quality of manure than formerly, and 
consequently a more generous return to the soil, 
resulting in heavier crops, especially of spring 
wheat, which generally follows roots, seeded with 
grass. Meadows are much cleaner, and, best of 
all, it introduces a system of rotation of crops, and 
supersedes the necessity for naked summer fallows. 

With the facilities that European farmers have, | 





ete., we certainly could equal, if not surpass them, 
in nearly all kinds of roots. 

With a continuation of the progress made dur- 
ing the last two years, it is possible that the win- 
ner of the first prize in this township will raise 
40 tons per acre within a very few years, even 
with our limited facilities. 

Tae WEATHER AND THE Orops.—The weather 
has been exceedingly wet all the fall, and I may 
say all the year, except a part of June and July, 
It has been remarkably free from frost. We are 
now busily engaged plowing for spring crops. 

Wheat has not turned out as well as was ex- 
pected. A great deal has been shipped at less 
than 85 cents per bushel, and there is no prospect 
of its being higher. Pork and beef will be low. 

BarBerry FoR Hepers.—I am convinced that 


the barberry will make an excellent’ hedge plant 
for this climate, both for durability and efficiency. 


Will some of the experienced readers of the Gene- 


see Furmer tell me how to prepare and sow the 
seed ? 


R. W. 8, 
Woodstock, C. W. 


REDUCING AND APPLYING BONES. 





James S. Grennet, of Greenfield, Mass., has 
sent to the office of the Country Gentleman a 
sample of bones, which had been softened and ren- 


deved fit for immediate application in the following 


simple way. Mr. G. says: 

[ set an old cask with one head in some conve- 
nient spot back of the house, in the spring, and of * 
the bones which have accumulated during the win- 
ter I throw in enough to cover the bottom. then 
enough of unleached ashes thoroughly to cover 
them; then another layer of bones, then ashes, 
and so in alternate layers until the cask is full. On 
top is placed a sutticient covering of ashes, loam, 
or charcoal dust, to prevent the escape of any gas. 
T usually wet down the ashes as I proceed, and 
leave the cask exposed to the weather, that they 
may be kept damp. By the next spring, when I 
wish to use them, the bones are thoroughly di- 
gested and in a fit condition to use. 

In regard to this application and effect, Mr. G. 
says: 

I usually take the mixed bones and ashes, and 
compost with well rotted manure, a liberal sprink- 
ling of plaster, a little guano and salt, and a load 
of sweepings from the blacksmith shop, of iron 
scales, charcoal dust, ‘horse-hoof parings and the 
manure made there. This I apply to trees, espe- 
cially pears. 

The growth caused by this is astonishing; as 
you perceive, this compost contains all the require- 
ments, both for growth and fruit, better than any 
purchased superphosphate, for it has the potash so 
essential to the pear, and the iron, which is very 
important. I also prepared my grape border with 
this. 

I not only used the bones saved from our own 
family, but buy a good many, paying Irish and 
German boys for collecting about half a cent per 
pound, which is the market price obtained by the 
cutlery works for their refuse bones. 

I have great faith in the efficacy of both ashes 


such as thorough underdrainage, subsoiling, liquid | and bones, and I think this combination of them 
manure drills, artificial manures, plenty of help, | is both cheap and useful. 
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A LETTER FROM CHINA. 


The following letter from Witt1am Breck, Esq., 
U. S. Consul at Swatow, China, will be read with 
interest: 

Ninepo, Curva, Aug. 20th, 1861. 

My Dear Harris: In no part of the world is so 
much attention paid to the cultivation of the soil 
as in China. In many parts of the kingdom every 
foot of land is made to produce its utmost, found 
necessary to support its population of 400,000,000. 
eSterile, rocky, and--to any one but a Chinaman— 
impossible hills are terraced to their summits, the 
svil carefully collected from between the rocks and 
made into beds, often but a few inches wide or a tew 
feet square, and planted with vegetables. The econ- 
ony of soil is observed on all sides, and by a system 
ot manure and irrigation the poorest soils are torced, 
year after year, to produce two annual crops. 

In the southern provinces bean-cake is exten- 
sively used for enriching the soil. The bean grows 
in the neighborhood of the Gulf of Petehele, is 
pressed into round cakes a foot in diameter and 
two inches thick, and exported in large quantities 
to the south of China and used as guano. The 
excrement from the human body is regarded by 
Chinese as the richest manure, and whenever pos- 
sible the ripening crops are covered with it. Every 
particle is careftdly collected and hoarded, and for 
this purpose stone jars and small open houses are 
common on the streets in all the towns and cities, 
These are emptied daily, usually by the Coolie 
women, and in large open buckets carried into the 
country. In the neighborhood of Foo-Chow, a 
city of 500,000 inhabitants, one often meets in 
the narrow paths among the hills in the suburbs, 
and where escape is impossible, one or two hun- 
dred in a row, of these Celestial female scavengers, 
with their odoriferous burdens upon their shoulders, 

Fruits and vegetables of all kinds are grown 
in China,sbut the peaches, apples, pears, water- 
melons, ete., have an insipid taste—they lack flavor 
and pungency. The tomato is the only vegetable 
which has a home taste. Characteristic-like, the 
Chinese gather fruit when half ripe, but corn for 
table use is allowed to remain upon the stalk until 
hard. <A hoe is used instead of a shovel; a scoop- 
shape basket with handles instead of a wheelbar- 
row. Hands, arms, and back accomplish here 
what steam and labor-saving machines do in other 
parts of the world, and a large surplus of patience 
is indispensable to comfort. 

Ningpo is said to be the finest city open to for- 
eigners. It contains a population of between three 
and four hundred thousand, and is surrounded by 
a wall some five miles in circuit. The streets are 
wide and clean as compared with most other Chinese 
cities, and in some parts of the city a considerable 
space is occupied by gardens and tombs. The tatter, 
covered with shrubs and vines, give it a rural ap- 
pearance seldom seen in Chinese towns. The 
country immediately about is Jow, and rice is ex- 
tensively cultivated, but a few miles back there are 
ranges of beautiful hills, and pheasants, grouse, tur- 
keys, deer, and wild pigs are found in abundance. 
Ningpo is celebrated also for its excellent mutton. 


vouchsafed to China are to be had here. The 


Many of the few good things which the gods have | were very generally successfully attacked by insect 


= 
down to zero. For the last ten days it has crowd. 
ed 100° close, and the same may be expected unti] 
the middle of September, but fortunately we are 
blessed with ice in abundance. The ice is gathered 
when about two inches thick from canals q 
ficial ponds, and is packed away in 
built entirely above ground. 

Ningpo is more famous for its missionary than 
| its wereantile establishments. Natura] obstroe- 
tions in the river and its close proximity to Shang. 
| hai prevent its becoming a great place for trade 
| whereas the friendly and peaceable character and 
| literary superiority of the people, the climate 
| ete., enhance its advantages ior missionary ope. 
rations —Chureh of England Missionary Soci. 
}ety, English Baptist Mission, American  Presby. 
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nd arti. 
mUd-honges 





| terian, American Baptist, Roman Catholie, gis. 
ters of Charity, ete. ete. In about two thon. 
sand years the good seed sown in China g 
such fearful expense of life, and health, and tregs. 
ure may take root.* The soil is not found yery 
| propitious, The Chinese are materialists.° Yo. 
| ney for the gratification of sensual pleasure they 
' beg for, work for, commit murder and robbery 
j for, live and die for. Truth and honesty, where 
j concealment is possible, are foreign to their ua. 
| tures, They have remained stationary for 2,000 
| 

! 


years. A deluge can never wash them clean—g 
fire may purify them. Asa people they are a mar- 
vel—wondered at but not admired. W. B, 
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NOTES FROM MAINE. 


Pumpkins AND BEANS AMONG CorN.—It was 
asked some time within a year, by the editor of the 
Farmer, if it was or was not customary to plant 
pumpkin seeds and beans with corn at planting 
time, or after the corn was up, in the New Eng. 
land States, and if it was thought to be injurious 
to the corn to thus plant them. 

As far as I have been able to learn, by inquiry 
and observation, they are planted with corn gene- 
rally in Maine; some planting them very sparsely, 
others liberally, so that, should the corn crop fail, 
the pumpkins and beans will partly make up the 
loss. Those planting a week or ten days after the 
corn do it generally that the corn may get the 
start in the spring, and if it proves favorable it will 
take the lead, and the, others will be a secondary 
crop. None, scarcely, consider them otherwise 
than injurious to the corn, but each one would se 
the amount differently. If a farmer wishes to 
raise a premium crop of corn, every other crop is 
kept out. There are more who plant the three at 
one time than otherwise The beans are usually 
planted upon the north side of the hills, or equi- 
distant between them, and a pumpkin seed here 
and theré according to taste. 

Crops.—Corn proves to be much better than 
| was expected all through the spring and summer, 
on account of a favorable September. Wheat 
yields quite pogrly, except that which was sown 
very early, and the grain aphis injured the oats 
materially. The early drouth, which was the se 
verest for years, cut off the potato crop badly after 
it promised to be a very good one. The gardens 





*~“TLet us not be weary in well-doing; for in @we season we 


thermometer ranges during the year from 100° | shail reap if we faint nut.” Gul. vi, 9% 
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_ attended, will produce upward of one hundred and 





depredators, while the apple and plum crop is | 
gimost a failure; but the hay, straw, corn fodder, 
and roots are more than an average. Yet, with 
these slight drawbacks, upon the whole the far- 
mers are in quite as good a condition, besides the 
real improvements, which are not a few, as in al- 
most any former year. Land which was seeded | 
down never was more promising for a good hay 
crop than those of this year’s seeding, but the win- 
ter and spring ordeal is yet to be experienced. 

Tur Season AND WeEatner.—The spring was | 

wet, cold, and backward, and the cold part con- | 
tinued through the summer, so that it has been | 
called, and justly, a cold season, Though the sum- | 
mer was remarkably dry, the nights were cool, 
which is generally the case when it is very dry, 
that is, with us. Since October came in it has) 
been very rainy, though not heavy or hard storms, | 
but warm and frequent rains, giving twelve rainy | 
davs, besides several nights,-for the month; and | 
November is faithfully following on in the saine | 
train. 
Srock, Suzgr, AND Horses.—The demand for | 
these is fully up to timesof peace. Buyers of beef | 
and mutton visit every farm, however isolated, 
where either are to be found, paying cash for all 
that are eatable. Beef cattle have not been quite | 
as high as in some former years, nor have store 
cattle, but ready sales. Sheep are unusually high, 
with many buyers, ranging from 2} cents to 3 
cents per lb., live weight. Horses, which have 
been low and dull, are in better demand, and better | 
prices are paid for them since Government com- 
0. W. TRUE. 





menced buying. 
Elm Tree Farm, Maine. 





FECUNDITY OF HENS. 





Ir would seem a providential arrangement in be- 
half of man that the domestic hen should be en- 
dowed with so great fecundity. The ordinary 
productiveness of a singie hen is astonishing. In- | 
stances are recorded of hens laying over two hun- 
dred eggs annually, while probably one hundred 
and twenty would bea fair average. Undoubtedly 
much depends on circumstances as to the product- 
iveness of hens. Climate has great influence in 
this subject, and the lodging, food, and attention 
which is bestowed upon these animals have more 
or less effect in promoting their fecundity. 


It is asserted by Burron that a hen, well fed and | 








fifty eggs in a year, besides two broods of chickens. | 
We find statements recorded in our agricultural | 
journals of several instances of extraordinary | 
products of hens, which will enable us to form | 
some judgment on the subject. 

The editor of the Massachusetts: Ploughman says 
from eighty-three hens seven thousand two hun- 
dred eggs were obtained, which would give to each 
hen eighty-four eggs for the year. 

A remarkable instance of fecundity in the hen | 
is related by a correspondent: Three puliets of the | 
Poland breed, hatched in June, commenced laying | 
in December following, and, from that to the next | 
December, laid five hundred and fifty-four eggs, 
averaging one hundred and eighty-five to each hen. | 

It seems ever to have been an object of great 
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| cure the laying of hens during those periods of the 


year when, if left to themselves, they are indis- 
poséd to deposit their eggs. Old hens can not be 
depended on for eggs in winter, the very time we 
want them most. As pullets do not moult the 
first year, they commence laying at an earlier 
period than the old hens; and it is possible so to 


| arrange as to have eggs throughout the winter, as 


well as spring and summer. 

Some hens are ascertained to lay at longer inter- 
vals than others; some will lay one egg in three 
days; some every other day; others every day; 
and we have heard of one that laid two eggs in 
one day! The act of laying is not voluntary. on 


| the part of the hen, but is dependant upon her age, 


constitution, and diet. If she be young, healthy, 

and well fed, lay she must; if she is old and half 

fed, she can not. All that is left to her choice is 

where she sliould deposit her egg. 
66 Last 29th street, N. Y., Nov., 1861. 


SENDING POULTRY TO MARKET. 
Messsrs. Briecs & Hetrricn, of New York, 
send us the following directions for Cressing, pack- 
ing, and forwarding poultry to market : 
First, see that all poultry is well fattened, as the 


C, N. BEMENT. 


| difference in price in our market between fat and 


poor poultry is very great. Remember that you 
not only get. pay for every pound your poultry 
gains in fattening, but by improving the quality 
you gain from one fourth to one half in price on 
the whole. ’ 

In fattening poultry, it is always the best econ- 
omy to feed all they will eat. Poultry fed on corn 
is yellower and better than on buckwheat. 

Keep from food before killing a sufficient length 
of time so that the crop will be nearly or quite 
empty, as full crops are quite detrimental. 

The best mode of killing is by opening the neck 
veins, though the head may be cut off, but, if so, 
the skin should be drawn over the neck bone and 
tied after dressing. 

All poultry should be scalded just enough to 
make it pick easy. The water should be nearly 
boiling hot; dip the poultry in and raise it out two 
or three times, so as to scald evenly, then pick off 
all the quills, feathers, and pin feathers as quick as 
possible without breaking the skin. Don’t rub 
them off, as that rubs off the thin ontside skin, 
which injures the sale. Next, immediately before 
it cools, dip it into clean hot water; hold it in but 
a few seconds, then suddenly dip it into cold water 
for 2 few seconds more, then hang or lay it up to 
coo] and dry. 

The intestines or crop should not be drawn. 

Be sure it is all entirely cool through and the 
surface dry before being packed. : 

Boxes are best to pack in, though barrels will 
do. Obtain bright rye straw, if possible, wheat 
or oat straw, if very bright and clean, will do, but 
is not as good. Shake out all the dust, place a 
layer in the box, then a layer of poultry, back up, 
with the legs flat on the straw; put a little of the 
straw next the sides of the box, then in the same 


|manner alternate layers of straw and poultry. 
| 


Stow very snug, so it can not move; put straw on 
the top, press on the lid, and nail strong. If the 


importance in an economical point of view to se-| weather is warm, use plenty of Cry straw. 
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WHAT CAN BE RAISED FROM A SMALL GARDEN. 


We know a gentleman in this city wlio has a small 
garden which, after business hours, he takes special 
; A part of 
the garden near the house is devoted to flowers. The 
The latter, 


pleasure in cultivating with his own hands. 


remainder is cultivated as a vegetable garden. 
by actual admegsurement, contains 231 square yards— 
equal to a little over 15 yards square, or about the twen- 
tieth part of an acre. 

This is a very small garden, and it would seem impos- 
sible to obtain much from it. But the fact is few people 
have any idea how much a small plot of ground can be 
made to produce in a single season by good cultivation 
and a judicious succession of crops. ° 

We can not undertake to enumerate everything which 
our friend raised from his little garden. Suffice it to say 
he had enough to supply his own table during the season 
with the choicest vegetables, and to present an extra 
well-grown specimen occasionally to his friends; and he 
has now in the cellar a good supply of celery, and some 
cabbage, carrots, beets, ete. 

As soon as the weather would permit in the spring, he 
sowed, ona warm southern border, seeds of cauliflower, 
cabbage, lettuce, radish, red pepper, mustard and cress. 
Later in the season he sowed on this same border cucum- 
bers, melons, etc., to occupy the ground after the other 
crops had been eaten or transplanted. Along the whole 
length of the border, which is 35 yards long, he planted 
arow of early Kent peas. From this he had several meals 
by the 20th of June, and the peas were then removed to 
make way for the cucumbers and melons, which by this 
time were beginning to run. He also trained some tomato 
plants against the tight board fence. 

Five rows of dwarf peas, each 10 yards long, were also 
set out on another plot, and between the rows cauliflowers 
and cabbages were planted. The peas produced well, and as 
soon as they were removed, trenches were dug and celery 
plants set out between the rows of cabbages, in the ‘place 
previously occupied by the peas. Some of the cabbages 
were cut early, and the stalks produced a second crop of 
small heads, two, three and four on each stalk. Late cab- 
bage plants were also set out in the places occupied by 
the early Paris cauliflowers, and thus a few good heads 
were obtained from between the rows of celery. 

Let us enumerate. There were on this little plot, 
which would ordinarily have been devoted exclusively to 
the peas, first, a full crop ot peas; second, a full crop of 
early cabbages and cauliflowers; third, a full crop of 
celery; fourth, a good crop of second heads of cabbage, 
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and fifth, a few large heads of tate cabbage between the 
rows of celery. Five crops in one season, and all wy 
grown! 

On another plots, 10 yards wide, he bad two rows of 
early Short-horn carrots, two rows of onions. one roy 
of parsneps, two rows of beets, and one row of vegeta. 
ble oysters. Then a row of early Paris cauliflowers, ang 
next a trench of celery, and the remainder of the plot 
was occupied with melons and cucumbers. The latter, on 
the one side of the celery trench and the cauliflowers og 
the other, were off in time to allow the celery to be 
earthed up. 

There was not a poorly grown vegetable in the garden, 
The carrots were sown quite thick, and thinned out as 
they got large enough for the table. 
family, consisting of six persons, had a full supply during 


In this way the 


the summer, and there were over two bushels to put ip 
the cellar in the autumn. So of the beets and onions, 
They were thinned out as wanted for the table and there 
were enough beets left for winter use and plenty of smal] 
onions for pickling. 

He had over 100 head of cauliflowers, and cabbages 
“too numerous to mention.” Cucumbers enough to eat, 
to pickle and to give away. He had at least a hundred 
good, ripe, delicious melons, and a few for mangoes. He 
had a hundred and twenty large, fine, we!l-blanched sticks 
of celery, and as many more, planted later, that may be 
classed as “fair to good.” 

We have not mentioned all that our friend had in bis 
little garden, but enough to show how much can be od- 
tained from a few square rods of earth. He used no 
barn-yard manure at all, but gave the plarts a liberal 
dressing of superphosphate of lime and sulphate of am- 
monia. He attributes his success, however, more to thor. 
ough cultivation than to these artificial fertilizers. The, 
ground was well spaded in the spring and constantly 
hoed during the summer—hoeing belng our friend’s re- 
creation and his delight. 





GREAT HORTICULTURAL SHOW IN ENGLAND. 





Tue last number of the Gardeners’ Chronicle describes 
in glowing terms the show at the great November meet- 
It says “the 
chrysanthemums were superb as a whole, and suited the 


ing of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
fine conservatory in which they were shown. We must, 
indeed, except some specimens trained and pruned to 
imitate trees, for which the plant is quite unsuitable; 
this, however, was an example of bad taste, not of bad 
gardening. Some pyramids were cleverly managed, but 
the hero of the day was an enormous bush of the lilac 
Christine. From top to bottom it was of faultless beauty. 
Of the fruit we shall only say that it did honor to English 
skill, especially the grapes, which for color, size, and 
thoroughly good management were in general unsurpass- 
able. If the French, under their brighter sun and 
warmer soil, could beat us with Chasselas de Fontaine 
bleau, we might claim the victory with Muscats and 
Black Hamburghs. In other words, in grapes we do 
with skill alone what our clever neighbors achieve with 
climate and skill combined. What their climate does 
for them was unmistakably shown by a most remarkable 
exhibition of French apples and pears, Under no con- 
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ceivable circumstances can England produce such White 
Calville apples or Uvedale’s St. Germain pears as ap- 
peared in Mr. Lewis Sotomon’s collection. They were 
the amazement of most visitors, and the admiration of 
all. In conclusion, we may observe that nothing could 
prove more unmistakably the mighty progress that gar- 
dening is making here, than such an exhibition as that 
of Wednesday and Thursday last ; and we trust that when 
people from all the regions of the earth shall next year 
flock to the grand exhibitions at Kensington, they may 
find our English power still more worthily represented.” 

A new white chrysanthemum, Lady H. St. Clair, is 
bighly praised. The flowers were 4 inches in diameter 
and 8¢ inches in depth, the center being very high and 
full, and well incurved. 

Another novelty among the chrysanthemums was a 
canvas-striped sport called Striped Queen. The flowers 
were flaked with purple on a blush white ground. 





A FRENCHMAN ON ENGLISH HORTICULTURE. 


Tae Journal of the Societe Imperiale et Centrale d Hor- 
ticulture of Paris, contains a report of the Spring Exhi- 
bition of the Royal Horticultural Society of England from 
the pen of M. Moret, which speaks in the highest terms 
of the skill of English gardeners. 

The stove and greenhouse plants he found more than a 
yard (metre) in diameter, and high in proportion. The 
effect was grand and charming. The brilliant exhibition 
of orchids was above all praise. It was impossible to 





weary in examining the beautiful Chinese azaleas. They 
were all brought to a pyramidal form about a yard through 
at the base, and nearly two yards high. 

Of the roses in pots, M. Moret remarks, “I thought 
that France was the land of the Roses, and [ little ex- 
pected to find in London rose trees whose cultivation and 
exquisite forms surpassed all that I have ever imagined. 
Nevertheless what I saw there, exhibited in pots about 18 
inches in diameter, were at least a yard through at the 
base, and were from a yare and a half to two yards 
high. These plants were clothed with flowers evenly dis- 
tributed all over. I could not but admire the skill of 
English gardeners; their productions were beyond all 
praise. 

The show of pelargoniums quite dazzled M. Moret. 
They formed one mass (doguet) of flowers, among which 
leaves could scarcely be perceived, 

Fruit was very brilliant, especially peaches. Straw- 
berries, particularly the British Queen, were magnificent. 
Grapes admirable. “Upon the whole,” he says, “the 
fruit show proved beyond question the superiority of Eng- 
lish forcing gardeners, who have no such assistance as 
our climate gives us.” 





“Do Rats Eat Grapes ?’—The Gardeners’ Chronicle re- 
cently asked this question, and answers were immediately 
received from several correspondents, all agreeing that 
they did. They have béen repeatedly caught in the very 
act. It appears that they climb up the vines and eat the 
berries. We have known instances where mice have 
proved very troublesome to grapes in the greenhouse. 
Both rats and mice are also very fond of strawberries. 
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THE WHITE AND GRAY DOYENNE PEAR IN 
FRANCE—ARE THEY THE SAME VARIETY? 

The failure of the Doyenne to sustain its long estab- 
lished reputation is quite pathetically lamented in an ar- 
ticle by M. Lancouter in the Kevue Horticole. He says 
that old pear fanciers, like himself; remember that for- 
merly it was “only necessary to buy at a very low price 
a Doyenne pear, transplant it badly, and abandon it to the 
generosity of the climate, in order to gather annually a 
harvest of fruit, so perfect in tint, so melting, so juicy, 
so delicately perfumed, that our best modern varieties 
leave to the old ‘pear tasters’ (degustateurs) something to 
regret.” ; 

“ Fruit,” he says, “does not degenerate. Science has 
decided - this, but owing to some alteration, either in cul- 
ture or in some of the various conditions which affect 
the well being of the tree, an alteration has occurred in the 
fruit, and now, in place of the old Doyenne, we eat a few 
small, rough, stunted, cracked, worm-eaten, and coarse 
grained, with the consoling conviction that it is the tree 
which has degenerated, and not the fruit. The principle 
is saved, but the reality is sad.” 

M. Lancouer evidently retains a sincere affection for 
the Doyenne, and after this introduction discusses at 
some length the question whether the White and Gray 
Doyenne are the same pear, or distinct varieties. Several 
instances are given where both pears are found upon the 
same branch. In one or two cases a tree of each Variety 
stood rery near each other, but it is not possible that this 
could have made any difference, if they are really distinct 
in their origin. In one case a-‘White Doyenne (Virgalieu) 
tree bore on one branch at the base a Gray Doyenne, and 
at the extremity two White Doyennes, one of the letter 
being perfectly uniform in tint. Several authorities are 
quoted upon the same subject. Are there any instances 
where this has occurred in this country? The Gray Doy- 
enne is the hardier pear of the two, and is not as subject 
to disease as the White Doyenne in some localities. M. 
Lancovtet also mentions that he had seen a Duchesse 
d’Angouleme tree which bore pears uniformly russet, and 
that it was cultivated as a new variety ! 





Dovsie Giazine In GREENHOUSES.—A correspondent of 
the London Gardeners’ Chronicle thinks there would be 
great advantage in double glazing greenhouses; that is, 
placing glass beneath glass, so as to have motionless air 
between them. The.idea strikes us favorably. It is well 
known that confined air is one of the very best non-con- 
ductors of heat. Double windows keep a room warm 
with much less fuel. The extra expense is the only draw- 
back, but in our cold climate, and where coal is high, the 
saving of fuel would soon more than pay for it. We 
should, too, it is thought, avoid “drip” from the con- 
densed moisture on the glass. 





PropaGaTIon oF Piant Lice.—Those who were troubled 
as much as we were last year with aphides on cauli- 
flowers and other vegetables, ‘as well as on trees and 
grain, will not be surprised at the statement of Mr. Cvr- 
T1s, a well known English entomologist, that the offspring 
from a single egg in the course of seven generations 
amounts to 729,000,000! 
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MOSS ROSES, 


“The angel of the flowers one day 
Beneath a Rose-tree sleeping lay ; 
That Spirit to whose charge is given 
To bathe young buds in dews from heaven; 
Awaking from his light repose, 
The angel whispered to the Kose 
‘QO, fondest object of my care, 
Still fairest found where all are fair, 
For the sweet shade thou’st given to me, 
Ask what thou wilt, ’tis granted thee.’ 
* Then,’ said the Rose, with deepened glow, 
*On me another grace bestow.’ 
The Spirit paused in silent thought; 
What grace was there that flower had not! 
*Twas but a moment; o’er the Rose 
A veil of moss the angel throws; 
And, robed in nature’s simplest weed, 
Could there a flower that Rose exceed ?” 


Tue constant acquisitions we are receiving to this as 
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well as to all the other classes of roses, many of which are | 


really valuable, may cause a partial neglect of old favor- 
ites, and we introduce to our readers a cut of the com 
mon moss rose, at this time assuring them that this 
variety is worthy of their best care. It is not yet super- 


seded, and its qualities are such that it must be a good 


| 


rose in every respect that will ever lay this one on the | 


shelf. In the bud, half expanded, or full blown, it is a 


‘ 


—————— 
gem, and if we were restricted to a sin. 
gie sort, this one should be the se 
lection. 

It is hardy, a vigorous grower, a pro- 
fuse bloomer, and the expanded flowerg 
are full and double and very fragrant; 
the calyx is large, leafy, and quite 
mossy. 

For a collection of moss roses, we 
would recommend the following as be. 
ing among the best: 

Countess of Murinaise—pure white, 
large, full and double, and blooms in 
clusters. 

Crillata—bud crested and very mossy 
—beautiful. 

Glory of the Mosses—light rose color, 
Jarge, full and double—very beautiful, 

dean Huchette—medium size, bluish 
violet spotted with white, blooms ip 
clusters. 

Marbree— medium size, rose color 
mottled with white—very beautiful. 

Partout, or Moss Moss—profusely coy- 
ered with moss—the most mossy of all, 

Princesse Adelaide—very double and 
full of a purplish red color, becoming 
pale—handsome and of a most vigorous 
habit. 

Blanche Perpetual—pure white, pro- 
ducing its flowers during a long period, 
very desirable, but only good in the bud, 
when it is first rate. 

Alfred Dalmus—quite double, rose 
color, blooms twice during the season, 

Herman Kegel — another 
perpetual ; violet crimson, medium size, 


so-called 


vigorous and a free bloomer. 
Salet—brilliant 
a vigorous grower and free bloomer. 
This list might be further extended without exhausting 
the list of good moss roses, but the varieties above des- 
cribed can be relied upon as of first quality. 


Like the other roses, the mosses require a rich soil, 


rose, medium size, 


good cultivation, a plentiful supply of water during the 
period of flowering and the proper attention paid to 
pruning. [In reference to this matter, a general hint only 
can be given at this time. A judicious use of the knife 
in the spring will remove many of the weak shoots of the 
previous year’s growth; cut back the main stems, and 
thus secure to the plant a new growth of strong, healtby 
wood for the new bloom. 





Ix-Door Garpenxtxc.—An English lady, Miss Ma tna, 
has written an interesting and instructive little book on 
this subject, which we should be glad to see reprinted 
and extensively circulated in this country. If we are 
ever to excel in the culture of flowers, the /adies of Amer- 
ica must take the initiative.| At the late Show of the 
Royal Horticultural Society Miss Mazina exhibited a 


glazed parallelogram case, 46 inches long by 20 inches 


| wide, filled with flowers, which attracted marked attention. 
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i- PLANTING APPLE TREES. time. The branches which come from these shoots are 
z befere have appl ' nee . heen “60 extencivedy | eee vertically upon a simple wire trellis. The second 
Never before have apple trees been so extensivel) 





year after this, M. pe Laisrre’s vines gave him a most 


this section as during the past autumn. Far- ex dope : 
magnificent crop. His vines have borne a crop estimated 


planted in 
mers are beginning to realize that raising good fruit is a 
profitable business. The apple crop the past season was 


at an average of three Ibs. of fruit to each vine stock, and 


is ‘ , ; he has obtained the “high approbation of the Agricul- 
t as large as in 1860, but the prices, notwithstanding tap a hg PI g 
not S aataet -. ; _., | tural Society of Poitiers. 
he high rates of freight, have been good, and it is said ; ’ ; aw 
we oS This seems a very simple mode of culture, but it in- 


volves a comparatively new ptinciple which is but little 


that the fruit growers have realized as much profit from 


. 23 » eV] " . . ‘nl .2Pre We 
crop as in the previous more ple otiful years, e| : 
their I practiced here, and, under the name of the “ renewal sys- 


of cases where $400. an acre has been paid for Baic : ; eames i ; 
hear tem,” has excited some discussion in the various horticul- 


i les on the trees—the buyer to gather the fruit. ie vibe 
win apples is tural societies and periodicals. 
An intelligent farmer a few days since told us that he 


was going to plant 1,000 Baldwin apple trees, and re- PEAR CULTURE IN THE NORTHWEST. 
. , peere , ot Tao tos »@ — 
marked that his only regret was that he had not done so Eos. Gexesex Farmer: No part of fruit-growing has 


vaara ac a he I t is and ot or win- . : : 
ten years ago. He had no doubt that this and other win been more neglected, perhaps, in his couhtry than that 


ieties will always command a fair price. Even i , ee 

ter varieties will always command a fair pric ea if of the pear, and no good assignable reason. Notwith- 

¢ “itw ay xTOW | ) . : 

they do not, he thought, “it would pay to grow them te standing we have a soil and a climate that are adapted to 
.» 

feed cattle and hogs. : . | the production of most of the varieties of the best pears, 

The varieties planted most extensively are the Baldwin, 


the Golden and Roxbury Russet, and Rhode Island 





yet a pear tree is seldom found among the farming com- 
munity, That pear trees’have been planted to a consider- 
Greening. 

There can be no doubt that the soil and climate of 
Western New York are very favorable to the growth of 


able extent, and have proved a failrre, is no argument 
against pear culture. They have ge»rrally come to us in 
bad order, of varieties frequently not adapted to our cli- 


les nee te » fruit is exceedingly fair, and wilt 
ples, pears, etc. The fruit is exceedingly fair, and wi! . : 
apples, | ’ . al n ‘derabl om mate, and set in bad order, and little cared for when set, 
jways command goo ices. A considerabie quant: Vv P 2 ‘i ‘ 
aways . I : and a consequent failure must necessarily follow. I will 


inter apples have been sent from here to England.| . oe ; : 

of water api , give my method and success, believing that it may dispel 

We have no doubt that those who have exercised due care a a ‘ : 
the skepticism of some on this subject. 

In 1856 I ordered from a reliable nursery in Central 


New York sixty pear trees of first quality, selecting the 


in assorting out atl poor and bruised fruit, and in seeing 


that they have been carefully handled, will realize hand- | 
some profits from their investments. varieties mainly from those that had been tried here and 
Many apples are also sent from this neighborhood to ) found “hardy” and “half hardy,” and some that had been 
Canada. The variety which commands the highest potes reported fender, and others that had not been reported as 
in Montreal is the Pomme Grise. It will readily bring $4.0 either, including thirty varieties ; about 50 standard, and 
to $5.00 per barrel, while the Baldwin sells for $2.50. It tho vemnsiader Guest ot quince stock. 
is a most excellent apple, but of not sufficient size to oult | These were planted on high, dry, open, unprotected 
the popular demand with us. It is a favorite with all who | prairie land, that had been deeply trenched, and the stiff 
judge apples by the taste rather than by the eye. The loam composing the subsoil thoroughly mixed with the 
Bourassa is also a popular apple in Montreal. Both these | surface soil. An underdrain was made 84 feet deep, run- 
varieties bear well in this section and should be more | ning lengthwise the plot of land occupied, also a slight 
generally planted, especially by all who expect to send | anttins drainage. I regarded the mixture of the stiff 
apples to Canada, loam wl ich composed the subsoil with the surface as es- 





sential to the health and vigor of the pear tree. I planted 
REnovarse al = GSAFS VIE. them 12 feet apart each way, and have kept the land under 
Uxper this heading, in the Journal @ Agriculture Pra- | cultivation with vegetable crops, pruning them lightly, 
tigue, of September 20th, appeared a long letter from M, } cutting down the tops of the standard trees to prevent too 
pe Laistke, giving an account of the successful operation | high a growth, and thoroughly using the knife on the 
of the new system of cultivating vines which is creating a | dwarfs, keeping a low pyramidal head. Last year three 
compiete revolution in the French vineyards. The letter | of the trees were loaded with pears, two of them being 
is too long to transfer entire to our columns, but we give | Bartlett (standard). . This year I found that 12 of the va- 
aresume of it. rieties produced specimens of the finest pears. Of the 
Bartletts' three were standard and two dwarfs. One of 
the standards produced nearly a half bushel of fruit. The 


His vines were twelve or fifteen years old, and had be- 


come alznost barren, but after reading a book by Dr. 
Jvutes Gvyot, he determined to try his system. In the | Swan’s Orange proves a very hardy, vigorous tree, and 
first place, a trench was opened around each princi- | fruited well. The Oswego Beurre, Dearboru’s Seedling, 
pal stock from which shoots had sprung up, of a depth | Seckel, White Doyenne, Flemish Beauty, Stevens’ Gene- 
sufficient to disenvage all the shoots. Then one was se- | see, Buffam, Beurre Bosc, Duchesse d’Angouleme, and 
lected to form the stock for the new culture. Then an-| Beurre d’Aremberg all produced fruit this year, and ere 
other 2s a companion for the first. The remaining shoots | strong healthy trees. A few of my trees were injured 


were all cut down and destroyed. Then a trench was | with the frost blight in the winter of 1859 and 1860, and 
opened in a line with a row of vines sufficiently large te | last fall (1860) I tied around them a part of a mat cov- 


enable the workman to manure tle two shoots ut the same | ering; the residue I covered with long rye-straw, tying 
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it with a straw band, and I have seen no new cases of 
blight this year. 
tion. Thus far the dwarf trees, except the Seckel, show 
as much health and vigor, as the same varieties on the 
standard. The varieties on both dwarf and standard are 
Flemish Beauty, Beurre d’Aremberg, Beurre Diel, Seckel, 
and Bartlett. 

Feeling a good degree of assurance of success in pear 
culture, I am now preparing to set an orchard of 200 
As I have a gravel formation four feet below the 
First I dig a hole two 


This I regard as a necessary protec- 


trees. 
surface, I underdrain each tree. 
feet in depth, and five to six feet in diameter, and from 
the bottom of this hole I bore with a post auger to the 
gravel, and fill the latter hole with small cobblestones, 
and fill the large one with the mixture of the subsoil and 
surface. This makes a substantial soil, adapted not only 
to the pear, but also to the apple, plum, and cherry. Un- 
derdraining with tile or cobblestones three and a half feet 
deep will be sufficient for any soil, but if the soil is natu- 
rally wet the ditches should be made not exceeding 24 
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of April, cutting the hedge about three inches q 


ground. The third year [ trimmed twice; fig te 
| the tirst of April, cutting the hedge about one foot re 
ie ground. Second, the first of July, cutting a 
three teet above ground ; after which, my hedge has enn 

| completely adequate to turn all my stock. . 
Of the hedge, the committee say: We do hereby Certif 
that the above-named hedge has been well cultivated the 
it is a good, substantial fence, and that it is Worthy of 
premium from our County Agricultural Society, * . 
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SPUR PRUNING OF FRUIT TREES, 


AN article on this subject in the London Florist js y 
well calculated to be useful to all who cultivate fruit trees 


that we give a part of it, hoping that it will lead to the 





practice of this much neglected, but much needed kigg 
| of pruning. 


| one that the wood of the trees ripened very tho. 


The lust season was such a long and gy 


| oughly, and as the fruit crop in many parts of the coup. 

try was very light the past year, there is every reagon fo 

| anticipating a heavy crop for the ensuing season, 
Over-bearing is an evil to be guarded against, and spur 


feet apart. Dry soils, where water does not stand near | pruning and thinning of the fruit are the best means of 


the surface in the spring, and where heavy rains have preventing this. 
Pears are succeeding | over the latter, as it can be done when there is no othor 


fallen, do not need underdraining. 
in this vicinity admirably in gravel soils, particularly the 
Flemish Beauty, which seems to flourish everywhere re- 


The former has a decided advantage 


| work to occupy the attention of the cultivator. 


It is entirely unnecessary to have trees bent down one 


gardless of soil or climate, and is doubtless one of the | year with the weight of the fruit, and the next year no 


most profitable market varieties. 


With the pear, as with | fruit at all, or else a very inferior crop. 


Of course, in 


all other fruit trees, no stinted tree is worth planting or | extraordinary seasons, like the one we have just passed 


worth retaining in the orchard when it becomes stinted. 
No fruit tree produces fruit younger or more abundantly 
when grown, or lives longer. I know where stands a 
pear tree of more than 100 years’ bearing, which has 
never been known to be without annual crops. 
on the lands of Esenezer Scorrecp, in Poundridge, 
Westchester county, N. Y. 
the Rev. H. W. Beecuer in this State, about ten miles 
from Vincennes in Indiana, produced in 1840 one hundred 


The pear tree described by 


and eighty bushels, and in 1844 one hundred and forty 
bushels 
years from the bud, and no larger than a good riding 


of pears. I have also seen a tree of but two 
whip, produce and ripen three pears. The tree was sus- 
tained by a stake. For both profit and luxury every 
man who has a garden should have several pear trees. 
Elgin, Il. D. C. 8. 


OSAGE ORANGE PREMIUM HEDGE. 





Mr. C. Barron, of Tazewell county, Illinois, who en- 
tered his Osage Orange Hedge for a premium, presented 
the following statement in relation to its management : 


In the vear 1858 I purchased hedge plants to the 
amount of ten dollars, which I set out, making one hun- 
dred rods of hedge. The first year, the setting and culti- 
vating cost me six dollars, The second year, cultivating 
and trimming cost me two dollars; the third year, trim- 
ming, two dollars. 

PreparinG (Grounp anp Settinc. —I plowed a large 
land on the side of the field on which I set my hedge, so 
1 had neither the ridge nor the dead furrow for my hedge 
row, but level ground; then with a common plow I made 
a furrow in which I set my hedge, placing the plants 
about four inches apart, and covered the ground so as to 
leave the ground perfectly level. 

Cuttivating. -- I took a double shovel-plow, and as 


+ Often as the weeds sprang up, or the ground became 


baked, I plowed it up, keeping the ground level. 
TRINMING. — I did no trimming the first year. The 
second year I trimmed once, which I did about the first 


through, nothing will prove effectual, but in nine years 
out of ten it is possible to have a good crop of fruit by 
carefully attending to the trees. Go where you may, you 


ith 





will find old trees generally full of old long spurs, 


It stands | ten times more buds than are necessary, and so crowded 


fhat scarcely any sun and air can get to them, Every 
useless bud which is allowed to expand exhausts the tree 
and deteriorates the quality of the fruit. When the spurs 
are crowded, the longest and weakest should be cut clear 
| away, and in those that are left the buds should be wel 
| thinned out. All the weak buds and those in the end 
of the spurs should be cut clean off, leaving the roundest 
and most plump, and take particular care of those at the 
When pruned, the buds should be 
left at such a distance from each other that the sun and 
On old trees 


that have been neglected, spur-pruning can hardly be too 


base of the spurs. 
air should have full influence upon them. 
freely carried out. We have ourselves operated largely 
on old trees of all kinds a few years ago. From one old 
apple-tree, and not a very large one, either, nearly a cart 
load of wood was cut, and with the most encouraging 
The trees have regained fresh vigor, and the 
fruit has been much finer than ever before; and where 


results. 


the habit of the tree had been to bea: malformed, inferior 
fruit, we have gathered as fine and well-formed specimens 
as could be desired. 

People generally blame the season, not their own bad 
management for the miserable state of their own or 
chards. They say that “the springs are so precarious 
that there is no hope of having a good crop of fruit.” 
If they will try spur-pruning and thinning the fruit, 
never allow over-bearing, and give the trees a moderate 
amount of attention, they will find that the weather is 
not altogether in fault. 
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All trees that have been any way neglected should at 
once be gone over. The genter of the trees should be 
well cleared out, aud all shoots when crowded should be 
well thinned. This done, the shoots should be carefully 
spur-pruned, leaving the best buds. The result will be 
pext year a crop of fruit much superior in size and quan- 
tity to any that has beeh produced for years. 





CULTURE OF THE PEACH IN THE MIDDLE STATES. 


Tue editor of the Baltimore Rural Register, who has 
had considerable experience in the cultivation of peach 
trees, remarks that orchards in the Middle States have 
not borne good crops of late years, and that many or- 
chards in locations once famous for the size and qualities 
of the peaches grown there have either died out or become 





worthless. 

It is not always easy to accouut for the causes that have 
produced this state of things, for they necessarily vary 
in many instances, and the conditions under which the 
orchards were cultivated or neglected are not usually 
known. Late spring frosts also, and intervals of warm 
weather too early in the season have not unfrequently led 
to the loss of this delicious fruit, and he bas also observed 
that many of the newer peach orchards have been planted 
jn situations and on soils where experience has shown 
that peaches wili not flourish. The failure of a crop 
through unseasonable weather can not, of course, be al- 
ways prevented, although there are occasions when, as in 
the case of late spring frosts, the probability of a fair 
return of fruit may be secured by resorting to the same 
simple means which were adopted for that purpose by 
some of the older and more successful peach-growers. 

The peach flourishes best in a light, loose soil, rather 
sandy than otherwise, and, as a general rule, on dry up- 
lands better than on the slopes of hills, inclined to valleys, 
through which small streams of water flow, and through 
which cold currents of air are constantly sweeping—such 
valleys, we mean, as are subject to bave their vegetation 
injured by those early and late frosts which do not reach 
the upland plateaus. Of course, where large bodies of 
water modify the temperature, as on the eastern and 
western shores of Maryland, the level sandy soils of such 
districts will grow the peach to perfection, and without 
much hazard. Elsewhere a sandy or gravelly soil, well 
elevated above surrounding valleys, and therefore having 
adry atmosphere, is the best fitted for the culture of the 
peach. The orchard should, however, be protected from 
the northwestern winds either by a higher range of hills 
or by a belt of woodland. If late frosts are to be appre- 
hended, heaps of brush and weeds should be formed: on 
the windward side, and a smothering fire made so as to 
let the smoke drift among the trees during the night. 
During high winds this precaution is not necessary, as 1t is 
only during moderately calm nights that the frost is apt to 
injure the young fruit. No crops should ever be grownina 
peach orchard except such as are subject to the hoe—in 
other words, none but root crops and corn, These may 
occasionally be grown, but it is far better to plow up the 
peach orchard every fall, let it lay rough through the 
winter, and cultivate it throughout the following season 
without growing any crop on it whatever. If, in additiou 
to these simple rules, the trees are judiciously pruned ; 
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are worked annually about their roots, when half a peck 
of wood ashes should be spread around the stem of each 
tree, and if they are also curefully freed of the peach 
worm by following it into its recesses under the bark at 
the base of the tree, we should hear much less frequently 
of the failure of the crop. 





SCRUBBING AND WASHING TREES. 


Tue Germantown Telegraph thinks early winter the 
best time for scraping and washing the trunks of trees. 

It is well known to all observing fruit growers that the 
loose bark of trees is the winter quarters of myriads of 
insects, where they securely remain until the ensuing 
spring, when the warm, genial weather warrauts them to 
quit their cozy homes and begin their destructive opera- 
tions for the season. We have found a narrow saw, 
rather fine toothed, to be an excellent tool in rasping off 
the superfluous bark. It accomplishes it more uniformly 
than a hoe, trowel, or other scraper; a trowel, or a short 
handled hoe, however, is very good, when the other may 
not be possessed. After the bark is removed, the trunks 
should be washed thoroughly with .a preparation of 
whale-oil soap and water, say in the proportion of a 
pound of the soap to four gallons of water. It can be 
applied to large trees with a hickory broom or a stiff 
whitewash brush, and to small trees, especially dwarfs, 
with the hand scrub-brush. Sickly trees, which can at 
this season be easily detected by being covered witha 
species of fungi, or perhaps more properly a peculiar in- 
sectiverous deposit, should be scrubbed so as to com- 
pletely remove this. The mixture will of itself benefit 
the tree, while the removal from the stem of all extrane- 
ous and injurious substances, will give to it new health 
and vigor the ensuing season—in some instances to asur- 
When whale-oil soap is not obtainable, 





prising extent. 
lye may be used, but it should not be very strong. 





Dry Cray as Goop as SutpHur For MILDEW ON THE 
Grape.—P. Lazaris, of Athens, gives the results of several 
years’ experiments which he has made with various sub- 
stances for arresting the oidium or mildew on the grape. 
He thinks any dried and pulverized substance which does 
not injyre the fruit or foliage of the vine will answer 
the purpose. He prefers dried clay. It should be free 
from sand or gravel, dried in the sun for a few hours, 
and then pulverized very finely and sifted, and then ap- 
plied the same way as sulphur. 








Sutpuve ror Guare Mitpew in France.—“ M. le doe- 
teur Guyor’” has received from the Minister of Agricul- 
ture a commission to examine into the state of vineyards 
in France, and in consequence of his report, 500 francs 
have been given by the Government to be expended in the 
purchase ot sulphur, which is to be given to the vine-grow- 
ers who can not afford to procure it for themselves, This 
shows the importance attached to the use of sulphur in 
arresting mildew on grape-vines. 

Peacues 1x Mixnesota.—The Minnesota Furmer and 
Gardener says: “The peaches grown about Saint Paul 
are all protected in the winter by training the branches 
near the ground and covering inthe fall, 
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BPN. ea! al HOME-MADE PICTURE FRAMES AND HANGING 
Wades Llepartment. BASKETS, 

RAARAAA AAA a A a eee First get a carpenter to saw out a frame of the shape 


ARMY MITTENS. 


Tue following directions for knitting army mittens will 
be interesting to many of the fair readers of the Genesee 
Farmer. The accompanying cut is half the length and 
half the breadth of the mitten. 

Use needles No. 15, and grey or blue mixed yarn No. 20, 
Any color except white will do. 

Width over palm, 
least three 


or coarser. 

Length of mitten, 11 to 11} inches. 
4} to 43 inches. The pair should weigh at 
ounces. They may be either knitted or crochetted, but the 
former are the warmest and most durable. It is advisable 
to knit a finger on the left as well as on the right hand mit- 


ten, so that they can be used on either hand. 







MOTTA IN 
22 stitches on each needle 
of No. 20 yarn, or more 
or less in proportion, if 
the yarn be finer or coars- 
er, ‘to make the mitten 
rour tTrmes the size of the \ 


pattern. Rib 2 and 2, 2 










Jegin thumb at....sceeese A \’ 
by making two stitches for 
seams, and widen 2 be- 
tween seams every 4 times 
round, until you have 20, 


Scaw 





Drop the 20 stitches —— 
and cast on 8, 







\\ 

‘ 

\\ 

Drop 16 stitches at........ LC \ 
for finger and cast on 8, \ 


D Begin to narrow \ 

keeping the width \ 

well to the end. \ 
\ 
\ 


} 






— — ~——> ¢ en 
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Krxpiiye Woopv.—Nothing is more unpleasant than to 
get up on a cold morning and find, on going to light the 
fire, that there is no kindling wood. See to it that there 
is always a supply on hand. 





you wish. Gather together some pine cones, and a few 
nuts of different kinds, such as Brazil nuts, hazel Duts, 
hickory nuts, almonds, acorns, and the like. Dark og). 
ored nuts are generally considered best. 

Take some of the largest pine cones and cut the leaves 
off, glue them around the small end of a cone or the cup 
of an acorn, in the shape of a rose. One of these on 
each side of the frame will do. Then glue thickly around 
the outer and inner edges of the frame these leaves of the 
cones, and fill in the remaining spaces with the nuts, 
small cones and pieces of leather made to imitate oak 
leaves as profusely as possible, leaving no part of the 
frame uncovered. Good taste in arranging them will, of 
course, add to the beauty of the frame when finished 
After this is done, glue around the outer edge of the frame 
some of the smaller cones so as to extend over the edges, 
A bunch of raisins on each side will sometimes add to the 
appearance, but good taste will dictate as to any additions, 

After the glue is dry the whole should be varnished 
with a soft brush at least twice, with good furniture var. 
nish, and left to get perfectly dry before being exposed 
to the dust. They shouid be covered when the room jg 
swept, as the dust is very diflicult to remove. 

Some prefer a simple piece of pasteboard cut into the 
desired shape, but such a frame is liable to bend and then 
loosen the pieces glued to it. It will do to make the first 
trial 
swelled from the outer edge toward the center. 


on. The nicest frames are made on foundations 
The 
shape of the foundation makes a great difference in the 
appearance of the frame. 

The glue should be of the best kind and kept quite hot 
while in use. A great variety of material may be used in 
making those frames, which are quite pretty, and cost 
only about one fourth the price usually asked for them 
where they are sold. 

The baskets for dried flowers are made in the same way 
on cocoanut shells for a foundation. The smaller ones 


should be used for this purpose. 





Wuat tHe Lapvies Wear.—A novelty in petticoats bas 
recently been adopted among fashionable ladies in Eng- 
land. For all but dress, the white petticoat has been dis- 
carded for one of alpaca; and these have a great advan- 
tage over the linen or cotton ones, inasmuch as they are 
lighter, and do not lose their stiffness. Of course, it is 
necessary that if the dress be a grenadine, barege, or 
other clear texture, the petticoat must be of the same 
color. They are made very full and gored, and haves 
broad black ribbon or velvet above the hem; sometimes 
there is a trimming of gathered ribbon put on in van 
dykes. The dresses are invariably caught up at the side, 
to show this under petticoat. Where it is not necessary 
to match the tint of the dress, a stone color is the best 
shade for 
through the winter, their usefulness being their chief re 


wear. These petticoats will certainly last 
commendation; the material never sinking into folds, 
however long they may be worn. 
iinciieinsciimapiellamiliplliiaai ee 

Musx.—When Justrx1an built what is now the mosque 
of St. Sophia, in 538, the mortar was charged with musk, 
and to this day, after the lapse of thirteen centuries, the 
atmosphere is filled with the odor. 
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Miscellaneous, 


POINTS OF A SHORTHORN COW. 


Tre following features constitute I trow, 
The beau-ideal of « Shorthorn Cow :— 
Frame massive, round, deep-barreled and straight-backed ; 
Pind quarters level, lengthy, und well packed 5 
Thighs wide, fleshed inwarcs plumb almost to hock 5 
Twist deep, conjoining thighs in one square block 3 








Loin broad ant flat, thick-fleshed, and tree from dip; 

Back ribs * well home,” arched even with the hip; 

Hips flush with back, soft-cushiened and not too wide; 

Flanks full and deep, well forward on the side ; 

Fore-ribs well fles_ ed, and rounded like a drum; 

Fore-flarks that even w ith the elbow come 3 : 

Crop * barreled,” flush with shoulder and with side; 

Girth large and round—not deep alone, but wide; 

Shoulder sloped back, thick-covered, wide at chine; 

Points snug, well- fleshed, to dewlap tapering fine ; 

Neck vein filled up to well-clothed shoulder-point ; 

Arm full above, turned in ut elbow-joint; 

Legs short and straight, fine-boned *neath hock end knee; 

Jeily eslindrical, trom drooping free ; 

Chest wide between the legs, with downward sweep; 

Brisket round, massive, prominent and decp ; 

Neck fine at head, fust thickening toward its base ; 

Head small, scope wide, fine muzzle, and dished face; 

Eyes prominent and bright, yet soft and mild ; 

Horns waxy, clear, of medium size, unfilled ; 

Tail fine, neat hung, rectangular with back ; 

Hide soft, substantial, yielding, but not slack ; 

Hair furry. tine, thick-set, of color smart; 

Cader well forward, with teats wide apart. 

These points. proportioned well, delight the eye 

Ot grazier, dairymen, and passer-by ; 

And these to more fastidious minds convey 

Appearance stylish, feminine and gay. 

mm 

Ay Eveuisu Farmer’s Wire.—In an article on English 
agriculture in the Patent Office Report, the Hon. H. F 
Frencu, of New Hampshire, remarks: 

In his family an English farmer upon a large farm lives 
very much in the style of the wealthiest New England 
land owners. The same fact is observable there as here; 
that the wife and daughters, by some means, acquire a 
more finished education than the men, and conduct their 
housenold affairs with grace and dignity. * . * 

* With servants enough to relieve her of the 
drudgery of hard labor, the farmer’s wife gives careful 
personal attention to her household, and has leisure to 
entertain handsomely the friends and guests of the family. 

SS — 

Freepine an Arowy.—To feed the 600,000 troops now in 
the Union army there is required each month 14,625,000 
pounds .of pork, or 24,375,000 pounds of fresh beef; 
136,994 barrels of flour; 48,750 bushels of beans, or 
1,050,000 pounds of rice; 1,950,000 pounds of coffee; 
2,892,000 pounds of sugar; 195,000 gallons of vinegar ; 
12,449 bushels of salt; 8,580,000 pounds of potatoes. The 
supply of candles is 292,500 pounds each week, and of 


soap 780,000 pounds. 





A Bic Soar Kertis.—B. T. Bassirr, of New York, 
the well known soap and saleratus manufacturer, has 
erected a tub capable of holding 250 tons of soap! The 
cost for the grease alone in a single charge is $20,000. 
Steam is employed for heating it; and 3,000 feet of one- 
inch pipe, coiled on the bottom, are required for this pur- 
pose. Mr. B., with his facilities for cooking, could fur- 
nish 250,000 soldiers with two pounds of good bean-scup 


in one installment. 





An idler boasted to a farmer of his ancient family, lay- 
ing much stress upon his having descended from an illus- 
trious man who had lived several centuries ago. “So 
much the worse for you,” replied the farmer; “ for we 
find the older the seed the poorer the crop.” 
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Man-Eatine Hyevas.—There are man-eaters among the 
hyenas, and these hominiverous animals are greatly 
dreaded on account of the exceeding stealthiness and 
craft with which they achieve their object. They very 
seldom endeavor to destroy the adult men and women, 
| but limit their attacks to the young and defenseless chil- 
dren. On dark nights, the hyena is greatly to be feared, 
for he can be guided to his prey by the light of the noc- 
turnal fires, which do not daunt an animal that is pos- 
sessed by this fearful spirit of destructiveness, and at the 
same time can make his cautious approach unseen. As 
the family are lying at night, buried in sleep, the hyena 
prowls round the enclosure, and, on finding a weak spot, 
the animal pushes aside the wattle bands of which the 
fence is made, and quietly creeps through the breach. 
Between the human in: abitants and the tence, the cattle 
are picketed by night, and would form an easy prey to 
the hyena, if he chose to attack them. But he slips 
cautiously amid the sleeping beasts, and makes his way 
to the spot where lies a young child, wrapped in deep 
slumber. Employing the same silent caution, the hyena 
quietly withdraws the sleeping child from the protecting 
cloak of its mother, and makes its escape with its prey 
before it can be intercepted. With such marvellous cau- 
tion does this animal act, that it has often been known to 
remove an infant from the house without even giving the 
alarm.—toutledge’s Illustrated Natural History. 

inthis ate so Sab east 

Tne Horse anv tHe Lion.—There were some horses on 
board belonging to Major KemBatu, the Consul General 
at Bagdad, one of which got loose and leaped overboard 
just at dawn. The steamer was then about half way to 
Bagdad, getting under weigh atter anchoring as usual for 
the night. The horse was not missed for half an hour, 
but was then descried ashore in what seemed very un- 
pleasant proximity to a noble lion. The lion circled 
round ani round him, always closing in. The horse re- 
mained motionless, beyond turning his head sufficiently 
to watch the lion’s movements. Suddenly the latter gave 
a tremendous bound, but the horse was too quick for him, 
and escaped with a slight scratch; but, instead of gallop- 
ing away, he only went a hundred yards, and again stood 
still. The lion commenced his former tactics with a sim- 
ilar result, only his bound was less vigorous this time. 
The horse did not even yet take completely to his heels— 
he seemed either tied by some strange fascination, or in- 
clined to tantalize an enemy, from whom a few minutes’ 
canter would have entirely freed him. Again the lion 
commenced bis circles; but ere they were narrowed to 
springing distance a party had landed from the steamer, and 
the instant the horse had descried them he came gallop- 
ing down as fast as he could, while the lion stalked break- 
fastless away toward the jungle.—“ The Persian War of 
1856-1857,” tn Blackwood’s Magazine. 





Prevention or Sea-Sicxness.--Let a person on ship- 
board, when the vessel is bounding over the waves, seat 
himself, and take hold of a tumbler nearly filled with 
water or other liquid, and at the same time make an effort 
to prevent the liquid from running over by keeping the 
mouth of the glass horizontal, or nearly so. When doing 
this, from the motion of the vessel, his hand and arm 
will seem to be drawn into different positions, as if the 
glass were attracted by a powerful magnet. Continuing 
his efforts to keep the mouth of the glass horizontal, let 
him allow his hand, arm, and body to go through the 
various movements—as those observed in sawing, plan- 
ing, pumping, throwing a quoit, &c.——which they will be 
impelled, without fatigue, almost irresistibly to perform ; 
and he will find that this has the effect of preventing the 
giddiness and nausea that this rolling and tossing of the 
vessel have a tendency to produce in inexperienced voya- 
gers.— Atheneum. 





A Firm in Scotland, celebrated for the manufacture of 
steel, has recently contracted to furnish the French Govern- 
ment with muskets so constructed that they will discharge 
seriatim through one barrel sixteen ce rtridges, by means 
of a shde containing sixteen chambers. When the con- 
tents of the slide are fired off, another loaded slide can be 
inserted by the soldier in a few seconds, by which thirty- 
two shots can be discharged in one minute. By drawin 
the trigger the chambers containing the charge adjus 
themselves to the barrel in succession. The model is 
furnished by the French Government. 
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of the Genesee Farmer. Our correspondents frequently 
remark that any single number of the Farmer is worth a 
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and we have therefore no hesitation in asking every one 
of our friends to exert their intluence in extending its cip. 
culation among their neighbors and acquaintances, Will 
you, kind reader, see what you can do for us the present 
year? We can safely predict that you will not regret it, 

Subscriptions for the present volume of the Genes 
Farmer and Rural Annual are coming in rapidly. We 
desire-to thank our agents and other friends, one and all, 
for their kind efforts in our behalf. Let the good work 
go on. 


oe = OS 

Nores on tHE WEATHER FROM NOVEMBER 15TH TO THE 
MippLe or December, 1861.—The pleasantness of the 
autumn has been prolonged more than usual, even into 
December. The average heat of the first half of Novem. 
ber was 41.2°, and of the second half was 33.8°; and of 
the whole month, 37.5°, being only 0.4° below the mean 
for 24 years. The coldest morning was 22° on the 19th, 
and 34° at noon on three days, on the 16th, 24th and 28th, 
The highest heat at noon was 55° on the Sth, and the 
next highest noon was 50°. The rain of the month was 
only 1.43 inches. Slight snow on the 15th, more on the 
22d and 23d; gale and snow storm on Lake Ontario on 
the 22d. Snow storm at Boston and in New England on 
the 25th, making sle.ghing in the East. 

Canal not frozen in November, but open its whole 
length, which is a rare fact; it was frozen fast last year 
Nov. 25th. The papers say snow fell in London, England, 
Noy. 2d. 

December opened with cool weather for four days. On 
the 3d, the temperature was 18° in the morning and 10° 
at 3 p.m., and the average of the day 16.7°—the first 
really cold day in the season. The next day was warmer, 
but still cold. This cold period extendeed over the coun- 
try, was severe in Virginia, as our soldiers write, and 
water froze in their canteens, and snow fell there. Our 
great canal was frozen hard, and still harder on next day, 
the 4th. After two days of moderate weather, the warm- 
est periad of four days from the 7th to the 10th, known 
in twenty-five Decembers, the mean temperature of the 
7th and 8th being 55.7°, of the 9th, 50°, and of the 10th, 
60.7°, the noon heat being 66°, and in the evening 63°, 
the wind being southerly and strong in the evening; 
some rain atll p.m. A little after midnight, or at 123 on 
the morning of the 11th, was a violent gale and rain from 
the West, and at 7 a. m. the temperature was 35°, being a 
fall of 28° in less than seven hours. The wind ceased, 
and the day was fine. The change from the warm, sul- 
try or muggy weather to the elastic and buoyant air of 
this cooler day was very grateful. On the evening of the 
10th, the barometer stood at 29.17, low enough to make 
us feel as if a weight was on us, and which was rapidly 
taken off by the change, as the barometer rose rapidly, 
and stood at 29.56 at 7 a. u. on the 11th, and at 29.93 at 9 
p.m. The morning of the 12th was more delightful and 
the barometer above 30 inches. 

The canal was free from ice on the 6th. 
Indian summer is seen, so far, only in this warm and 
slightly smoky weather already noticed. 
EEE Pe 
Terms OF THE GenESEE Faruer.—Single copies 50 cents 
a year; 5 copies, $2; 8 copies, $3, or 374 cents each, in- 
variably in advance, All subscriptions should be address- 
ed to Joserpx Haxnis, Rochester, N. Y. Money may be 
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Cath Prizes! 


— — - —~-- 
Cash Prizes! Cash Prizes! 

To get up a little emulation among our friends who ac 
gs agents for the 
them for their efforts to increase our circulation, we offer 
the following exceedingly liberal list of Cash Prizes: 

1. FIFTY DOLLARS, in Cash, will be paid to the person who 
sends us the largest number of subscribers for the present volume 
of the Genesee Farmer befire the 15th day of January, 1862. 

9, THIRTY DOLLA RS in eash to the person who shall send 
the second highest number, as above. 

3 TWENTY DOLLARS for the third list, 

4 FIFTEEN DOLLARS for the fourth, 

5, TEN DOLLARS for the fifth. 

6 NINE DOLLAES for the sixth. 

7. EIGHT DOLLARS for the seventh, 

8, SEVEN DOLLARS for the eighth, 

9, SIX DOLLARS for the ninth. 

10, FIVE DOLLARS for the tenth. 

1 FOUR DOLLARS for the eleventh. 

12, THREE DOLLARS for the twelfth, 

18. TWO DOLLARS for the thirteenth, 

M4. ONE DOLLAR for the fourteenth, 

In competing for these prizes, it is not necessary that 
the club should be all at one post office, or sent in at one 
time. Send in the names as fast as they are obtained, ac- 
companied by the money, 374 cents each for the Genesee 
Farmer alone, or 50 cents each for the Farmer and Rural 
Annual together. 

Tbe names of the successful competitors, together with 
the number of subscribers sent, will be published in the 
February number of the Farmer, and the money immedi- 
ately paid. Now let us see who will take the prizes. 
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Tae Ruran Annuat anv Horticuttorat Directory 
yor 1862.—Among the contents of the Rural Annual for 
this year will be found articles on the Culture of Apples, 
Pears, Peaches, Plums, Grapes, etc., with a list of good 
varieties; also of Strawberries, Raspberries, Currants, 
ete.; on Annuals and their Culture; on the Manufacture 
of Domestic Wines; on the Cultivation of Wheat, Bar- 
ley, Oats; Rye, and Indian Corr ; on Cutting Potatoes for 
Planting; on Harrowing Potatoes; Chinese Hogs; Eng- 
lish Mutton Sheep; Making Hay; Covering Grass Land 
with Straw; Culture of Figs; on Poultry; on the Cul- 
ture of the Peach in the Middle States; Fruit and Mala- 
ria; Protecting Plants from Frost; Summer Pruning 
Apples; Rules for Arranging Ornamental Grounds ; Fire- 
proof Wash for Roofs, etc.; oa Cider-Making; Seeding 
with Clover among Corn; to Kill Canada Thistles; 
Amount of Roots from Clover and Grasses; to Destroy 
Insects, the Poultry Mildew; Trimming Osage Orange 
Hedges; Cultivation of the White Bean ; Moss on Roofs; 
Whitewash; a Novel Ice-House; Application of Manure; 
Toads and Bees; on the Cultivation of Dwarf and Stand- 
ard Pears; Mulching the Currant; Mildew on the Grape; 
Spireas and their Culture; Cold Graperies; When to 
Gather Grapes ; Low-Headed Trees; the Delaware Grape; 
Strawberries; Aphides on Trees; Covering Grape-Vines 
in Winter; Aerating the Soil; Warts on Cattle; Cut 
Worm and Corn Grub Killer; Treatment of Milch Cows, 
etc., etc. Price 25 cents. Sent prepaid by mail to any 
address on the receipt of price. Address Josepr Hawnis, 
publisher of the Genesee Farmer, Rochester, N. Y. ‘ 
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Speciric Premives.—As there are many of our Agent- 


‘ | friends who do not compete for the Cash Prizes, we offer 


the foliowing list of Specific Premiums: 

1. To every person who sends us Eigut Subscribers, (at our 
lowest terms of thirty-seven and a half cents each,) we will send, 
postage paid, a copy of our beautiful twenty-five cent book, the 
RuraL ANNUAL AND HorticutturaL Dimectory for 1862. 

2. To every person who sends us SixTEEN subscribers, (at our 
lowest club terms of thirty-seven and a half cents each,) we will i 
send one extra copy of the Genesee Farmer, and one copy of 
the Runa ANNUAL, prepaid, by mail. 

8. To every person sending us Twenty-Four subscribers, (as 
above.) we will send two extra copies of the Farmer, or two 
copies of thy Rurat ANNvAL and one exira copy of the Farmer. 

Those who send more than twenty-four will probably take one 
of the Cash Prizes. If not, Specific Premiums will be sent in 
the same ratio as the above. . 
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A Twenty-Five Cent Premium to gacn Supscriper.— 
To each member of aclub of eight subscribers for the 
Genesee Farmer, at 50 cents each, we will send, prepaid by 
mail, a copy of our beautiful twenty-five cent book, the 
Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory for 1862, as a 
present. 

In other words, for $4 we will send 8 copies of the Gen- 
esee Farmer and eight copies of the Rural Annual, together 
with an extra copy of the Rural Annual to the getter-up 
of the club. For 88, we will sen¢ 16 copies of the Genesee 
Farmer and 16 copies of the Rural Annual, together with 
an extra copy of the Farmer and an extra copy of the 
Rural Anuual to the person getting up the club. 

Se Aa 

To ovr Acents.—We desire to compensate all our 
friends who act as agents for the Farmer and Rural An- 
nual, See the list of Cash Prizes. Few, very few, com- 
pete for them. Yow can secure one of the highest if you 
will but try. Send on the names as fast as obtained, and 
the papers will be forwarded by return mail. We will 
cheerfully send extra copies of this number as specimens 
to all who desire them, without extra charge. We have 
also a few large showbills which will be sent. prepaid, 


gratis, to all who can use them to advantage. 
—_—-e 
Suort-Horns anp Sovran Downs.—James 0. Suexpon, 


Esq., of Geneva, N. Y., offers some of his Short-horns 
for sale in our advertising columns. Mr. §. bas the finest 
herd of thorough-bred Short-horns in Western New 
York, and there are no better either in Europe or Amer- 
ica. His South Down sheep also are unsurpassed. He 
has just received from Mr. Rigpon, of Sussex, England, 
the First Prize Yearling South Down Buck at the last 
Fair of the Royal Agricultural Society at Leeds. 
————_ + ¢e—____ 

Every Susscripsr or tHe Genesee Faruer should have 
a copy of the Rural Annual for 1862. Price 25 cents. 
Sent prepaid by mail to any address. Every person get- 
ting up a club of eight subscribers for thé Genesee Far- 
mer will receive a copy of the Rural Annual for his trouble. 
2e- ——_—_. 

Tue postage on the Genesee Farmer is only 8 cents a 
year in this State, and 6 cents to all other States. We 
prepay the American postage on all papers sent to Can- 
aad without extra charge. . 

Tue Marxers.—There has been so little change in the 
markets since last month that we omit our usual Report. 

















The Genesea Farmer—Opinions of the Press. 


Every mail brings us papers saying a good word for 
the Genesee Farmer. It is customary to reproduce these 
notices, but our space forbids. We assure our brethren 
of the Press, however, that their good will and kind 
words are fully appreciated. We can find room for only 

a 
a few of the many hundred notices recently received: 

Its contents are unsurpassed.— /%nnsylvania Star. 

It ought to be in the hands of every farmer.—Pittstown 
(Pa.) Gazette. 

Tae Genesee FarmMer.—This is an able farm journal, 
and the cheapest we know of anywhere.—Highistown Ga- 
zetle. 


The information contained in one number is worth more | 
than the whole year’s subscription.— Uniontown (Jnd.) | 


Press. 
Tue Geneske Farmer.—The hard times and political 
troubles do not seem to affect the Genesee Furmer.— River- 


head Union. 


Of all the agricultural journals, there is none we are 
more glad to welcome to our table than the Genesee Far- 
mer.— Farmers’ Cabinet, N. H. 


Those who want a cheap and instructive as well as reli- 
able agricultural journal, will subscribe for the Genesee 
Farmer.— Herald, Springville, N. Y. 


Tae Genesee Farmer. —It gives -as much practical | 


reading fur 50 cents as the fashionable magazines afford 
of light literature for two dollars.— Atlas. 

Tae Genesee Farmer.—Every farmer who fails to pro- 
cure this most excellent publication entirely neglects his 
own best interests.— Greenport "Watchman. 

Tue Genesee Farmer.—This is one of the oldest and 
best agricultural papers published, besides being the 
cheapest.— Zoronto (C. W.) Leader. ° 

Tue Genesze Farmer.—This neat little agricultural 
monthly is always a favorite visitor, and we assure our 
readers it is well worth its price to any farmer.— Press. 





Tae Geneses Farmer.—This journal is, beyond all 
doubt, far superior to all others of like character. The 
farmers of this county need just such a work.—Sentinel, 
St. Clair, Pa. 

Tlie December number of the Genesee Farmer is re- 
ceived. It is so cheap that every person interested in 
soil culture can afford it—only 50 cents a year.—Hights- 
town (N. J.) Gazette. 

Tae Geneser Farmer contains a great variety of prac- 
tical articles. This highly useful agricultural journal is 
well worthy the extended circulation which it has in Can- 
ada.— Beaverton (UC. W.) Post. 

Tue Gen: 


eSEE Farmer is around again. This is one of 
the best agricultural papers offeréd to the public. The 
paper is filled with excellent matter, and the price is low. 
— Berrien Co. ( Mich.) Independent. 

Genesee Faruer.— This is one of the agricultural peri- 
odicals that farmers ought to patronize and read. tt is 
published in a section of country where farming is carried 
on to the best advantage.— Observer. 





There are but few farmers that would be without this 
excelleut periodical if they knew its value. The Farmer 
is so cheap that all can afford to take it. Itis emphatical- 
ly “the paper for the times,”—Sujfolk Democrat Babylon, 
(XN. F.) 

Toe Genesee Faruer.—This excellent agricultural 
monthly is received. The November No. is specially valu- 
able. It is published in 8vo. form—32 pages in each No., 
and is, therefore, convenient for binding and preserving. 
—WNorthern Christian Advocate, Auburn, N. Y. 

Tae Genesee Farmer is on our table, as usual filled 
with interesting topics, ably discussed and calculated 
to promote the interests of agriculture. While it pro- 

ounds theories, it does so with a view to the practical 
earing upon the tillers of the soil.— Nova Scotia Register. 

Tus Genesee Farmer.—The December number of this 
invaluable agricultural journa! is now before us, filled as 
usual with sound, practical, and reliable information on 
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| captenitene, horticulture, stock raising, and ezeryt}; 

| which can in apy degree prove of interest to ones 
We have no hesitation in recommending it to our readers 
as the best journal of its class published, and one which 
should be taken by every individual who has an interest 
in the cultivation of the soil. And then the cost (onjy 
50 cents a year) brings it within the reach of every one. 
It has already, as it deserves, a very large circulation 
among the intelligent farmers of Canada West.— 
Layersoll, C. W. 


Genesee Farmer.—The December number of this 
excellent Agricultural periodical is received. t contains 
a large amount of matter interesting to Farmers, and ye 
have great pleasure in recommending it to them, 


JosepH Harris, Rochester, N. Y¥.—Sentinel, 


ation 


Leraid, 


Cayuga, 


The eleventh number of the XXII. volume of the 
Second Series of the Genesee Farmer is on our tabje 
richly freighted with solid agricultural matter. Wer 
we engaged in farming, we would not be without it for 
double its cost.— Bellefontaine (Ohio) Republican, 


| Tue Genesee Farwer.—For 50 cents a year you cay 
| have one of the best agricultural and horticultural month- 
lies in the country. It is published at Rochester, N.Y, 

by Josepn Harris. Eack number contains octavo 
| pages, and is illustrated with new and appropriate en. 
| gravings.— Congregational (NV. H.) Journal. 


Tne Genesee Farmer.—This cheapest and best farm. 
} ers’ mouthly is published at Rochester by Joserpn Haray, 
Its short original prize essays often make one number 
worth more to the reader than a year’s subscription costs: 
and many a poor man (and occasionally a rich one, too) 
does without the Furmer whe can’t afforl to. Only 
cents a year—and you can join aclub at the Adlas Office 
and get it for 1862 at 87$!-—Attica (NV Y.) Atlas. 

Tue Genesre Farmer is an old established monthly 





paper of 32 pages octavo, devoted entirely to farming, 
published at Rochester, N. Y., by Josern Harris, at 50 
cents per annum, or at 374 cents to clubs of eight. Its 
circulation 1s large, and its: influence upon the agriculty. 
ral interests of Western New York, and in fuct through- 
out the whole country, has been powerfully felt for many 
years past. The high and advanced state of agriculture 
lin Western New York is owing in great part to this 

aper, and we feel that we are justified in saying that 
it has made the city of Rochester the great agricultural 
acd horticultural center of the Umted States.— Wilke 
barre (La.) Union, Dec., 1861. 








a 

Wueat pores nor Pay 1n Iowa.—Mr. Duane Wuzsor, 
Secretary of the Iowa Agricultural Society, estimates the 
yield of wheat in that State the past year at 12 bushels 
per acre. The price obtaimed is 40 cents per bushel, or 
$4.80 per acre. He thinks this involves a loss of $2 per 
acre, or about three millions of dollars for the whole 
State! He thinks the farmers of the Northwestem 
States can not afford to raise wheat, except tor home con- 
sumption. 

The great crop of the west is corn. Iowa produced 
last year, estimating the yield at 35 bushels per acre 
(which is 10 bushels less than in 1860), over fifty-two mil 
lion This Mr. W. thinks will fatten 
$8,000,000 worth of beef end pork, even at the present 
low prices, so that, Mr. W. says, no one need suppose 
that farming does not pay in [owa. 


bushels. over 


He estimates that 
over a million dollars worth of sorghum syrup and sugar 
was raised in the State last year. 
+e 

A young farmer asked an old Scotchman for advice ia 
his pursuit. He told him what had been the secret of his 
own success in farming, and concluded with the following 
| warning: “ Never, Sanpir, never—above all things, NEVER 
| get in debt, but if ever you do, Jet it be Jor manure!” 
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Inquiries and Answers. 


Svzsou Prow.—(J. Macnor.) We are not acquainted 


with the plow to which you allude. 





Husxine Corn.—(M. R.) The price usually paid for 
busking corn in this vicinity is 3. cents a bushel of ears. 
We have known 4 cents paid. 





Foor-rot iv Sueer.—(Bens. Turner.) Pare the hoofs, 
and then with a feather apply some muriate of antimony, 
or astrong solution of sulphate of copper. Coal tar is a 
preventive, as we!]} a3 a cure. 


Grarting ApPLEs AND Pears on CraB APPLE, AND 
Peacues on Piums.—(C. H. P., Greenville, Mich.) You 
will probably be able to work successfully the different 
yarieties of apples on the wild crab-apple stock, but the 
pear will not make a union with this stock sufficientl; 
lasting to be useful. Working peaches on plum stocks 
does not render them hardier, but admits of their culture 
in land somewhat heavier than is suitable for the peach. 


Rice ror Piegs.—(A Long Island Farmer.) We do not 
recollect any experiments showing the value of rice as 


food for pigs. This we know, however, that rice contains | 


alarze available amount of carbonaceous matter, and must, 
when mixed with some highly nitrogenous food, such as 
peas, be very nutritious. Whether it will pay you to feed 
damaged rice depends on the price. It can sometimes be 
obtained at a cheap rate. In a London paper now before 
us (the Agricultural Gazette) it is offered for £4 or $20 
per ton. If you use it, we shall be glad to hear the re- 


sults of your experiments. 





“ Wuat Breep or Pres saci I Keer?’—(R. T.) That 
depends on circumstances. Near a large city, where fresh 
pork is in demand, a small breed will probably be most 
profitable, as small pigs, that are fat at an early age, al- 
ways command the highest price. This is the reason why 
the “small breeds” are so popular in England. The ‘Es- 
sex or the small Suffolk will in this case suit you. 

On the other hand, at the West, where corn is abun- 
dant, the large breeds that will attain great weight at say 
18 months old, will be most profitable. Such a breed as 
the Yorkshire would there be desirable. 


AspHa.te Fioors.—(R. T. A.) They are quite common 
in England. They are madeas follows: Dig sifted gravel, 
such as is used for topping walks, and use coal gas tar; 
level the ground perfectly; mix gravel and tar, two 
quarts ot the latter to each bushel of the former, till 
every particle of gravel is saturated with tar. This is best 
done on a boarded or stone floor; spread evenly, about 
one inch thick; roll till hard with a heavy garden roller. 
When dry, add from 2 to 5 inches more, according to the 
purpose for which the floor is required. Roll as soon as 
laid, and frequentiy, until it is quite solid. 


Grapes ror Wine.—(R. H. M., Palmyra, ind.) The 
Clinton Grape possesses no superior qualities to the Ca- 
tawba for wine purposes, where that variety can be grown 
in perfection, but is in every respect inferior. The Del- 
aware is the only variety, in our estimation, which is bet- 
ter for this purpose, and we shall expect to see it planted 
more extensively for vineyards than any other sort. 
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While it is equally as productive as the Catawba, it has 
the advantages of being hardier, earlier, and better in 
quality. Even farther north than. where the Isabella ri- 
pens, this sort can be produced in perfection. 


Best Cuimate ror Sueer.—(W. Coox.) We have not 
space to answer your inquiries in full this month. Sheep 
can stand cold weather without injury if it isdry. Sudden 
changes and cold rains are very iujurious. We believe 
sheep require shelter quite as much in the Southwest as 
at the North. The weather is not as cold, but is more 
changeable, and the sheep frequently get thoroughly 
soaked to the skin. In this condition a cold, raw wind, 
and a damp soil can not help but carry off much of the 
beat which is necessary to the well-being of the sheep. 
The natural heat of the body of sheep (105°) is much 
higher than that of horses and cattle. This heat is kept 
up by the consumption of food (or burning of fuel) in the 
lungs, etc., of the animal. To prevent this heat from 
fiving off, the sheep are provided with a good warm coat 
of wool. To be effectual, however, the coat must be kept 
dry. In a cold, dry climate, if the wool gets a little wet 
on the outside it is soon frozen, and this acts as a coat of 
mail, with a good warm lining of dry wool inside, so that 
| the heat from the warm body within does not flr off. It is 
said that the Scotch Highlanders in olden times, when 
exposed during frosty nights, wet their plaids before 
lying down to sleep, and by holding them for a short time 
from their bodies they were frozen into « stiff, hard board, 
sufficiently thick and impervious to defend them from 
the cold. The slight coat of frozen wool acts in the same 
way. But in wet weather there is no such protection, and 
so it is that you will find it equally important to provide 
shelter in the warm, but wet and changeable, elimate of 
the Southwestern States. 


Mixinc Parnts.—Will some of your correspondents 
who have had experience furnish a few directions for mix- 
ing paints for general use on the farm?—C., Avon, WV. ¥. 
7-e-- 

Tue Rev. G. A. Anperson writes: “The December 
number of the Genesee Farmer has come to hand, as usual 
fuli of valuable information to any man, no matter what 
his position in life may be. It is to be hoped that your 
subscriptions for 1862 will be more than double that of 
the past year. Many persons have objected to what they 
call “book farming,” but there can be nothing said 
against following the advice you give us. The more such 
a paper is read, the better will our land be cultivated, and 
the less idleness and dissipation will there be.” 

inenteensin 

Premium Crops 1x Mainz.—Some friend has kindly 
sent us the Report of the Committee on Crops of.the An- 
droscoggin (Me.) Agricultural Society. The first prize 
for corn was awarded for a crop of 72 bushels of shelled 
corn per acre. The first prize potato crop was 280 bush- 
els per acre. The first prize ruta-baga crop was 165 
bushels on one-quarter of an acre, or at the rate of 580 
bushels per acre. Carrots 480 bushels per acre. 

pres 

Sueep in Iowa.—Mr. H. Ten Eycs, of Madison county 
in this State, took 113 Merino ewes in the autumn of 1860 
to Iowa. He is so well satisfied with the result that he 
has recently increased his flock to 1,200, He thinks [owa 
well adapted to wool-growing. 
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Special Notices. 


Froit-Growrrs’ Socrery or Western New Yorx.—The An- | 
nual Meeting of the Fruit-Growers’ Society of Western New | 


York will be held in the Court House, Rochester, N. Y., on 
Wepnespay, the 8th day of January, 1862. By order of the 
Council, C. P. Brissexr, Secretary, Kochester, N. Y. 


Partrat List or Girrs GIvEN AT THE METROPOLITAN GIFT 
Boox-Storrt purtnc THe Past Four Werks.—47 Gold and Sil- 
‘ver Watches, 18 Large Size Silver Ice-Pitchers, 81 Gold Chains, 
12 Silver Tea-Pots, 18 Silver Cake-Baskets, 21 Silver Card-le- 
ceivers, 112 Sets Silver Forks, 87 Sets Tea and Table-Spoons, 13 
Silver Tea and Coffee-Urns, 31 Silver Wine and Milk-Pitchers, § 
Silver Tea-Sets, 27 Gold Band Bracelels. 145 Gold Pens—Silver 
Extension Cases, besides over Ten Thousand other articles of 
value. A Gift accompanies each Book, varying in Value from 50 
Cent to One Hundred Dollars. Two Hundred Presents can be 
obtained at this establis:ment for the price of one. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Oe 





A Few short advertisements of interest to farmers—and only 
such—will be inserted in the Genesee Farmer for twenty-five cents 
aline, or $2.50 per square, each insertion, payable in advance, 

We will also insert a few “ Special Notices,” if appropriace to 
our columns, at fifty cents a line. 











“TO DAIRYMEN. 


7 owner of a large farm in Upper Canada is desirous of 
selling the milk of 


FIFTY COWS 


CHEESE OR BUTTER MAKER 


for a term of years, commencing next summer. He will pro- 
vide the cows, buildings, pasture, feed, bedding, and attend- 
ance: and be entitled to the calves and manure. The dairyman 
to provide milkers, and pay for the milk by the galion. ‘The 
number of cows may be increased at the option of the dairyman 
to2.0. The land produces excellent 
Clover Pastures and Root Crops. 

No one need apply.who_is not a first-rate Cheese or Butter 
maker, and able to pay cash weekly for the milk he gets. 

Offers addressed “ DAIRY MAN,” Globe office, Toronto, C. W., 
will receive immediate attention, 

Toronto, C. W., Dee. 5, 1861. 


toa 


Ja.—lt 





FOR SEWING MACHINES, 
JONAS BROOK & BROTHERS’ 
PRIZE MEDAL SPOOL COTTON, 
290 or 500 yard spools, White, Black, and Colored, 

OR MACHINES, use BROOK'S PATENT GLACE for upper 
thread, and BROOK’S SIX COuD RED TICKET for under 
thread. Sold by all first class dealers in city and country; also 
in cases of 109 dozen each, assor.ed numbers, by WM. HENRY 

SMITH, Sole Agent, 86 Vesey street, New York. Ja—ly 


Grape Vines—Clubbing. 
OPORTO VINES, $1 EACH; %6 PER DOZEN. 


Fos FIVE DOLLARS I will box and deliver to the Express 
or Raiiroud the following vines, one half of them 2 years old: 
8 Oporto, 1 Rebecca. 2 Concord, 1 Delaware, 

2 HartOrd Prolific, 2 Clinton, 2 Isabella. 

For vines or catalogues of Lyons Nursery, or terms to Agents, 
address Ja—3t E. WARE SYLVESTER, Lyons, N. Y. 








« Short-Horns.”’ 


HAVE for sale a few BULLS and BULL CALVES, COWS, 
and HEIFERS, mostly by the Imported Bulls Duke of Glos- 
ter (11,882) and Grand Duke of Oxford (16,184). 
Ji.—4t JAMES O, SHELDON, Geneva, N. Y. 


PLRORS PRRUMONTA IN CATTLE IS AND CAN BE 

CURED—When treated in its early stages. by the remedies 

manufactured by GEO. J, SCATTERGOOD, Druggist, 
Nov.—8t 5 and Callowhill streets, Philadelphia. 


$100 PER MONTH—Made by any. one with Stencil Tools, 
For a circular explaining the business, 

Address JOHN MILLIKEN, 
May—ly. Lawrence, Mass, 











FARMER. 








ALEXANDER GORDON. 


No. 68 Soath Saint Paul Street, Rochester, N. y,, 
MANUFACTURES 
ROCHESTER PREMIUM CUTTING BOX—One Enife, 
= EMPIRE FEED CUTTER—Four Knives. 
LL who have seen and used the above, pronounce them su. 
perior to every other kind of Feed Cutiers, They are sim- 
ple, compact, substantial and highly fluished. They may be ope 
rated either by hand or iior-e-power, and cut equally well Hay, 
Straw or Cornstalks, It is now universally conceded that it is 
not only economy to cut feed, but also beneficial to stock. 
I also manufacture 
1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8 and 10 Horse Powers, 
and PITT’S PREMIUM THRESHING MACHINE of various 
sizes, Send for Circulars, Z 
tar" ORDERS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. es 
The New England Family Newspaper. 
THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN FOR 1862, 
DAILY, TRI-WEEKLY, AND WEEKLY. 


HE SPRINGFIELD (MASS ) REPUBLICAN may not hes 

ituie to claim position as the first and most distinctive of New 
England journals, In the scope and adaptation of its news, in 
the choice of its subjects for editorial discussion and the manner 
in which it treats them, in the great variety of its ee ntents, and 
in the prominence it gives to practical, moral, and religious ques 
tions, to literature, to gardening and farming. and to every theme 
of practical and theorctical interest to the people of New Eng- 
land, the RePuBLIcAN has sought successfully to become their 
guide, companion, and friend, whether at home or abroad. 

Among the peculiar 'eading features of the Repve1iican area 
full Summary of New England News, arranged by Counties and 
States; an elaborate and comprehensive Editoria] Review of the 
Week; Special Correspondence of a high character from Beston, 
New York and Washington; a weekly Review and Summary of 
all Religious Movements: original Papers on Husbandry; Sum 
maries of new ideas and inventions in Science and Mechanics; a 
weekly Article on Books, Authors, and Art; and an abundance 
of original literary articles, both of prose and poetry. with care- 
fully selected miscellanies from the freshest books and magazines, 

The editorial corps of the Repusiican numbers six individ- 
uals, including Dr. J. G. Holland, the popular “Timothy Tit- 
comb” of literature and lecturing. 

Terms.—For the Damty: One copy one year, $5. Ten copies 
to one address one year, $40, 

For the Trt-Week ty (published on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday mornings): One copy one year, $3; ten copies to one ad- 
dress, $25. 

For the WkeEKLy Rervsiican: One copy six months, $1: one 
year, $2; two copies to one address one year, $8. To clubs by 
mail: Five copies to one address one year, $7; ten copies, 
$12: twenty copies, $20. 

(" All orders must be accompanied with the cash. 

Specimen copies sent on application. 

SAMUEL BOWLES & COMPANY, 

Ja—lt Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 








CRESTED FAMBURGH FOWLS.—A few choice birds of 
the Golden Spangled Crested Hamburgh variety, may be had 
by applying to ©, N. BEMENT,- 

66 East 29th street, New York. 


$75 A MONTH—I want to hire AGENTS in every county 
to sella new, cheap SEWING MACHINE at $75 per 
month and expenses, Address (with —. 

Dec... 2t* 8S. MADISON, Alfred, Maine. 











J hg py at ata liberal salary and expenses. For pare 
ticularsaddress d3t HARRIS BROS., Boston, Mass. 
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PRINCE & CO,’S 
IMPROVED PATENT 


MELODEONS. 


Warranted for Five Years. 





HE Oldest Establishment in the United States, employ ing 200 
T men, and finishing 80 instruments per week. 


WHOLESALE DEPOTS. 


Iton street, N. Y., and 82 Lake street, Chicago. Manu- 
RL, corner Niagara and Maryland sereste, Dediale 
WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
1] & Tolman, Boston, Mass.; W. F. Colburn, Cincinnati: 
guns beimet & Weber, St. Louis, Mo.; Ph. P. Werlein, New 
Orleans; A. & 8. Nordheimer. Toronto, ©. W. 


LIST OF PRICES. 
PRICES OF PORTABLE INSTRUMENTS, 


Four Octave, C to C, $45. 


‘our and a half Octave, C to F, $60. 
H to F, 875 


Five Octave, F . 
Five Octave, Double Reed, F to F, $130. 
PRICES OF PIANO CASED. 


Five Octave, F to F, #100. 

Six Ocave, F to F, $180. 

Five Octave, Double Reed, F to F, $150, 

Five Octave, Two Banks of Keys, $20. 

Orcas Matopecon,—Two Banks of Keys, Five Sets of Reeds, 
Eight Stops, One and a Half Octave Foot Pedals, One Set of 
Reeds in Peda! Bass Independent, $350, 

Organ Matopron.—One Bank of Keys, Three Sets of Reeds, 
Six Stops, One and a Half Octave Foot Pedals, $250, One Set of 
Reots in Pedal Bass Independent, $25 extra. 

OUR LATEST IMPROVEMENT—PRINCE & CO.’S GRAD- 
UATED SWELL. 
Patented September 17, 1861. 


This is an entirely new idea, and its want has been noticed by 
all acquainted with Reed Instruments, The old swell could 
never be made to operate gradually; the instant the pedal was 
touched for opening it, the change would be instantaneous and 


abrupt 

Our NEW SWELL is constructed on scientific principles, and 
we are satisfied, by our untiring study and experiments, that it is 
the only one by which the tone of Reed Instruments may be grad- 
uated from a mere wuisper to the full power of the instrament, 
and vice versa. The volume of tone is also very much increased 
by this swell, and is now all that we could desire. 

This, in connection with our DIVIDED SWELL (which we 
patented in 1855), will be added to all the Melodeons which we 
msnufacture in the future, and without extra charge. One other 
feature in our Meledeons is the IMPROVED VALVE OR PAL- 
LET, being a combination of cloth and leather, prepared ex- 
pressly for the purpose. This valve we have used for the past 
three years, and we find it to be the very thing that has been so 
long needed as a substitute for the India Rubber Valve, which 
has been in general use since Melodeons have been manufactured. 
and which has caused 80 much trouble by the di-solving and 
sticking of the India Rubber. All of our instruments,are now 
finished with this improved valve, and we can recommend them 
with confidence. 

Persons unacquainted with the Melodeon and its history, will 
bear in mind that we are the pioneers and leading manufacturers, 
not only in the United States, but in the world. We commenced 
the manufacture of Melodeons in the fall of the year 1847, and 
since that time have finished and sold TWENTY-SEVEN 
THOUSAND. These instruments are now in use mostly in the 
United States and Canada, but also in Europe, Asia, Africa, South 
America and the West Indies, and from all these quarters we 
have the most flattering testimonials of the high estimation in 
which they are held. AT ALL INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS 
THEY HAVE INVARIABLY BEEN AWARDED THE 
HIGHEST PREMIUM WHENEVER EXHIBITED IN COM- 
PETITION WITH OTHERS. 

We shall take pleasure in forwarding -4 
pense) our Illustrated Catalogue, in whic 


mail (st our own ex- 
every instrument we 
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manufacture is tully described, and fllustrated by elegant en- 


gravings. 

All Melodeons of our manufacture, either sold by us or dealers 
in any part of tue United States or Canada, are warranted to be 
— in every respect, and shouid any repairs be necessary be- 
fore the expiration of five years from date of sale, we hold our 


selves ready and willing'to make the same frve of charge, provid- 
ed the injury is not cansed by accident or design. 
Agents for the sale of our Melodeons may be fonnd in all the 
principal towns of the United States and Canada. 
Address either 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 87 Fulton street, New York. 
GEO, A. PRINCE & CO., 82 Lake street, Chieago, lil. 
Or either of the above wholesale agents, 


THE OHIO FARMER. 
THE OHIO FARMER. 
THE OHIO FARMER. 
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HIS old and well established WEEKLY paper will com- 
mence its ELEVENTH year in January. It is pre-eminently 
THE FARMERS’ FAMILY PAPER. 
The New York Tribune says cf it: 
“It is a handsome quarto, filled with miscellaneons and agri- 
cultural matter, suited to an enlightened Farmers’ Family.” 
In one year it contains about TWENTY-TWO DUODECIMO 
VOLUMES of standard matter, as follows: 
ONE VOLUME OF POEMS. 
ONE, VOLUME ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
ONE VOLUME OF HOUSEHOLD S1ORIES. 
’ ONE VOLUME OF FASHIONS. 
ONE VOLUME OF SUNDAY READING. 
TWO VOLUMES ON BEE CULTURE. 
TWO VOLUMES ON FLOWERS. 
THREE VOLUMES ON 8TOCK. 
FOUR DO, ON FARMING & GARDENING GENERALLY. 
ONE VOLUME ON INJURIOUS INSECTS. 
ONE VOLUME ON DRAINING. 
TWO VOLUMES OF MISCELLANEOUS MATTER. 
TWO VOLUMES ABOUT THE WAR. 





¢ READER, if you wish TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES per 
annum for $2 ($1.50 in small Clubs), subscribe at once for 


THE OHIO FARMER. 
ge For SAMPLE NUMBERS, PROSPECTUS, &e., &ey 


address 
THO. BROWN, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Andre Leroy’s Nurseries, 
AT ANGERS, FRANCE. 











ge Proprietor of these Nurseries, the most extensive tn the 
world, has the honor to inform his numerous friends and the 
ublic that his CATALOGUE or Frurr anp OgnamMENTAL 
nexs, Survuss, Roses, Srepiines, Fruir Stocks, &c.. for the 
present season, is now ready and at their disposal. rind to 
BRUGUIERE & THEBAUD, 
Nov.—3st 5) Cedar Street, New York. 
PRINCE -ALREBT, WINDSOR PIGS. 
I OFFER a few good specimens, three and four months old, of 
this improved Suffolk breed, the produce of animals selected 
with care from Prince Albert’s stock at Shaw Farm, Windsor, and 
imported by me last fall. The animals sent me were pronounced 
by Prince Albert’s steward to be equal to any pigs in England. 
Price, boxed for transportation, $25 each, or $50 dollars for a boar 
and two sows, from different _—— on both sides. 
r L. MASON, JR., South Orange, N. J, 
00 OR MORE may be made by any LOCAL. AGENT 
$1 without leaving his home, besides rendering “n impor- 
tant service to his neighbors and friends, by selling the OPORTO 
Grape vines. For terms to agents, address 
Oct.—5t E. WARE SYLVESTER, Lyons, N. Y. 





FOWLER’S PATENT STEAM PLOWING MACHINERY. 
—e — — and Counties and + ay © are 

now for sale. Desc’ ve ts sent \ 
” : OCG. w. EDDISON, ppy 








eo 608 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia. 
popitaY FOR SALE.—The large White Aylesbury Duck, 
Black Fowls, Aliso, Cotswold Address 
_— E.C, REMSTRONG, Florida, N. Y. 


Jan.—it* 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF THE METROPOLITAN GIFT BOOK STORE, NO. 26 BUFFALO ST., ROCHESTER, y. y, 
J. F. HONE, Proprietor. 


Pocket Bible, with clasp; Green Mountain Travelers 
Legal and Commercial Lawyer; Orphan Boys: 
Young Lady’s Guide to Gentility ; Domestic Cookery ; 
Methodist Hymns, moroeco gilt edges ; : 
Arabian Nights: Lend of Goid: 

Sweet Home, or Life in the Country ; 

Lessons in Life. Ten Nights ina Bar Reom; 

True Pr nee of the Tribe of Judah; 

Lift of Martin Luther; Brother Clerks:. 

Mornings with Jesus; Half Hour Steries; 

Spurgeon’s Gews. Tales of the Ocean; 

Webster's High School Dictionary: Pil; grim’s Progress; 
Fifty Years in Chains; Photograph Album. 


THE largest und most liberally conducted establishment of this 
kind in the United Staies, At this establishment you can procure 
any book you may desire, aad bave the advantage of receiving 

A GIF, 
varying in value 
From Fitty Cents to One Hundred Dollars, 
without any xdditional expense, with each book purchased, 

The following is a Schedule of Property, one of which will be 
given to evers purchaser of a book at the Lime of sate, as a Divi- 
dend due our Patrons: 

Patent Lever old Watches, Hunter cases, valued and 











GEIR DOR occ nccecece covecececscecccacse coceses . $100 09 

Patent Lever Gx ld Wate °° seat a Ae Siete RA 45 00 «thes ; — — mane 

Detached Lever Silver Watches, Hunter, ... .......-++ 25 00 Livingstone s Travels in South Africa ; 

OT Tn ere Te 20 00 | Prince of the House of David ; Throne of David ; 

Detached Lever open face Watches... wccccccccccces 18 00 | ~_ : 7 al W orks 0 f Byron, Burns, Moore, Hemzn’s; 

Lepine do Yen aleetnenan teeta on 12 40 : rs. Partington’s Knitting Work ; Neme sis 3 

EE DALE LEGS OT SBwece, Beers awe Pens froshy 

OO TE. SOT TONY Ore $7 to 10 00 The tlorse and his Dises ases, by Jenkins Mason’s Farrier; 
‘ Cameo Pins or Florentiness..... he EEE $3 0 5 00 _ pe, its Scenes and Lociety ; Napoleon and his Army; 

Gate Finn and Tad BMS occi ccc dscccvccccceccccccove ‘ 4 50 Japan and the Japanese, by Hildreth; 

Mu-aic, rich setting..........ccscccesees he <enatonans 5 00 Laiy’s Hand Bouk of Fancy and Ornamental W. rk; 

. I asencucbaaerts 150| Life of the Empress Josephine ; Cross’ Masonic Chart; 
Sets Cameo Drops or Paintings ...........-. ecvceccces . 500) ——~ ance of Revolation; Great Expectations, by Dickens; 
eal te nl bo RD le ANS et 5 00 haddeus of Warsaw ; 

Gents’ Gold Pins, stone setting..........+.ceee-ceneeees 1 50 Works of Mrs, Lee Hentz, Mrs Southworth, Mrs. Holmes; 
_ Ear Drops. . CRS ococccecreccceces -ecccesccccecs 20) MISCELLANEOUS, 
“ts Ladies * and Gents’ Gold Sleeve Buttons............ 8 00 Youatt and Skinner on the Horse, Svo., $1.50: 
Misse pe? Mosaic or Cameo Pins... 2... oc2ccccccscsees 2 50 Josephus, $2; Webster's Pictorial Dictionary, $6; 
Sets Solid Silver Tea Spoons, Table Spoons and Forks, $6 to 18 00 Webster's Counting House Dictionary, $1.75; 
Sets ditto, heavy Silver ET bacnnnndanesenseeviesenes 4 00 Macauly’s History of Enland, $1.75 3 . 
Seah ° pegebee seer entree wecerereeees teneeeses ee 1 = ee and Poetry of Europe and America, $3; 
> S.. eo e ee eee rere sree eee aseeesaseeses -apier Mache Albums, $3; 
SNM TUNE WHE. 555. 35> ssc a> Sendsccsnsestoobecaee 2 50 Family Bibles, Poeket Bibles, Prayer Boo 7 
oa sng RE eer ¥ : = Rollin’s Ancient History, $4: ks, and Hymns; 
5 ad ~ 5 Taha pall pete iy Specie hah ae weep apa . Hol day Annuals, beautifully illustrated, morocco bound, fall 
Do Pitchers .... 0... eceecee cree cere eeeeeseeteneeens 25 00 gilt, from $1.50 to $10; 
Gold Lined Salt Castors... 2... .2++ eee eee cece eens eee 5 00 Photograph Albums, *1 to $20. 
Silver Claret Pitchers. .........ccccce covcccccceccccces 15 00 The largest assortment of Juveniles to be found in the city; 
Sliver Batter Dishes... 2... ccccccscccnccessccccece $6 to 12 00 All the School Books in use; 
Silver ee iconced bees esenesdenescevestesnes 2 00 Lorenzo Dow's compiete \ a. $1.50; 

e De (A. As capemmepasae Bi ae = B-autiful holiday Gift Books, morocco binding, full gilt, $1.30 
Do Mustard Spoons,........... EE SES eS a 50 | The above catalogue is but a drop in the bucket. We have 
“at a cere .. § 00 | Just put down only such as we have in large quantities, only we 
Do Plated Table Forks ............cceeececcceeeee . 400} have hundredsnot down, We invite everybody and their friends 
Do Card Receivere,.........csccccccces Cbherdencewne 5 00 | to come and see us, but such as can not, we ask them to try a 
De Tea Beticccccrcccescies peekstihasdot ---from $30 to 50. 00 | With {an order. Remember that you can not lose anything, bul 

NR ctdsicesn nncdeticennnaggieateresens< bie 50 | may = — —— that pare sent far away for books and re 
ceived but little, do not condemn us with the rest until you have 
” BOOKS AT $1.00. give n us a fair trial. On receipt of the price of either our $1.0 
Green Mountain Boys; Ladies’ Cabinet of Gems; $1.25 or $1.50 books and 21 cents in stamps, we will mail a copy 
Woman and her Disea:es from the Cradle to the Grave; of any of the above with Gift accompanying, to any address in 
Three Brides, or Love in a Cottage ; the United States. or will forward by express on the receipt of 
a pd ped Fogle. mag Mechanic’s Own Book ; the price. For further particulars, send for our Descriptive Cat 

e 0 ‘ Aposties ; alogue. 


Angel Whispers ; Old Man’s Bride; = Liberal inducements offered to Agents getting up Clubs. 








